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What  do  you  think  of  when  someone  mentions  the  Humber?  The  estuary?  The  bridge? 
Or  perhaps  the  short  lived  county  created  by  local  government  reorganisation  in  the 
early  1970s?  Today,  the  concept  of  a  Humber  county  is  long  past  (Regional 
Development  Agency  aspirations  notwithstanding)  and  the  bridge,  whilst  still  a 
magnificent  structure,  has  lost  the  accolade  as  the  world's  longest  single  span  bridge. 
However,  the  estuary  was  recently  confirmed  as  England's  3rd  largest  wildlife  site  and 
considered  a  separate  bio-geographic  zone  due  to  its  geological  foundation,  natural 
systems  and  processes  and  wildlife  (English  Nature,  2003).  The  Humber  Estuary 
separates  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  on  the  northeast  coast  of  England  and  drains  a 
catchment  area  of  some  24,472  km2,  around  20%  of  the  total  land  surface  of  England 
(Winn,  Young  &  Edwards,  2003).  National,  European  and  international1  treaties 
highlight  the  importance  of  the  Humber,  yet  its  muddy  character  means  that  many  still 
consider  it  polluted. 


While  this  article  focuses  on  the  Humber's  natural  features,  it  is  worth  remembering  the 
anthropomorphic  features  of  the  estuary  and  its  hinterland  that  influence  its  functioning 
and  management: 

•  The  UK's  largest  ports  complex,  handling  14%  of  our  international  trade; 

•  Oil  refineries  dealing  with  approximately  20%  of  the  country's  oil; 

•  Electricity  generation,  meeting  approximately  25%  of  the  country's 
requirements; 

•  A  large  concentration  of  the  UK's  chemical  industry; 

•  High  quality  agricultural  land. 

(Elliott  &  Boyes,  2003;  Environment  Agency,  2000) 


The  development  of  the  Humber  Estuary 

The  Humber  has  the  classic  estuary  form,  often  described  as  a  trumpet  shape  with  a 
kink  created  by  the  retreating  ice  front  at  Skitter  Point  (IECS,  1994).  More  precisely,  the 
Humber  is  a  coastal  plain  estuary  (the  second  largest  in  the  UK  and  the  largest  on  the 
east  coast),  a  type  of  estuary  formed  when  pre-existing  valleys  were  flooded  at  the  end 
of  the  last  glaciation  (Allen  et  at,  2003;  English  Nature,  2003).  Before  the  last  glaciation, 
some  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  the  Lincolnshire/Yorkshire  coastline  comprised  a 
chalk  cliff  and  beaches  along  the  Wolds'  edge  (Driffield,  Beverley,  Cottingham  and 
Louth):  Holderness  and  the  middle  marsh  area  of  Lincolnshire  did  not  exist.  The  mouth 
of  the  Humber  Estuary  met  the  sea  at  about  the  point  were  the  Humber  Bridge  now 
stands,  having  cut  a  gap  -  the  Humber  Gap  -  in  the  chalk  ridge  which  forms  the  Wolds. 
The  ice  front  plugged  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  with  the  rivers  draining  central  England 
ponded  back  behind  this  ice  plug,  forming  a  lake  (Lake  Humber)  over  the  Vale  of  York 
(IECS,  1994). 


1  The  Humber  Estuary  is  a  European  marine  site,  designated  under  the: 

Habitats  Directive  -  Council  Directive  92/43/EEC  on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Habitats  and  of  Wild  Flora  and 
Fauna; 

Birds  Directive  -  Council  Directive  79/409/EEC  on  the  Conservation  of  Wild  Birds; 

Ramsar  Convention  -  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International  Importance  especially  as  Waterfowl  Habitat. 
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During  the  glaciation,  extensive  glacial  tills  were  deposited  to  form  the  Holderness  area 
(Shell,  1987).  When  the  glaciers  retreated,  the  waters  from  Lake  Humber  were 
released,  pouring  into  the  estuary  until  they  were  diverted  south  near  the  city  of  Hull  by 
the  remaining  ice  front  forming  the  bend  now  seen  in  the  estuary.  However,  at  this  stage 
the  estuary  was  not  tidal  since  sea  level  did  not  flood  the  Humber's  river  valley  until 
6.000  years  ago  (Shell,  1987). 

Since  the  formation  of  the  tidal  estuary,  considerable  changes  in  its  width  and  depth 
have  taken  place.  The  outer  estuary  has  decreased  in  size  due  to  the  accretion  of 
sediments  so  that  the  original  width  at  the  mouth  of  25km  is  now  reduced  by  two  thirds 
(Shell,  1987).  Early  navigation  maps  of  the  Humber  give  some  idea  of  the  changes  that 
have  happened  in  just  a  few  hundred  years  (Plate  1). 

While  natural  processes  continue  to  mould  the  Humber,  human  influences  continue  to 
inhibit  natural  estuary  processes.  Such  influences  included  'warping'  (where  tidal 
flooding  is  encouraged  to  deposit  silt  on  land  for  agriculture)  and  direct  reclamation  of 
intertidal  land  for  agriculture,  whilst  today  the  creation  and  retention  of  extensive  flood 
defences  are  particularly  important  (Plate  2). 

The  current  physical  environment  of  the  Humber 

The  Humber  Estuary  is  8km  at  its  widest  point,  with  an  average  width  of  4.3km,  average 
depth  of  6.5m  and  covering  an  area  of  over  30.550  ha  (Allen  et  at .,  2003;  English 
Nature,  2003).  Some  1 ,000  million  cubic  metres  flow  through  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
on  each  tide  and  tidal  velocities  can  exceed  3m  per  second  (over  6  knots)  in  places, 
partly  due  to  the  shallow  depths  at  the  estuary  mouth  (Shell,  1987).  Decreasing  width  of 
the  estuary  upstream  causes  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the  tide,  which  reaches  7.4m 
at  Saltend.  The  tidal  range  can  still  reach  6.9m  at  Hessle.  some  45km  further  inland,  but 
further  upstream  the  frictional  effect  of  the  decreasing  estuary  width  reduces  the  tidal 
range  (English  Nature.  2003). 

In  response  to  the  powerful  and  dominant  north-easterly  waves,  the  coast  around  the 
Humber  is  gradually  changing  shape  and  developing  into  a  smooth  bay  between 
Flamborough  in  Yorkshire  and  Cromer  in  Norfolk  where  more  resistant  chalk  reaches 
the  coast.  This  may  mean  that  erosion  will  remove  land  that  interrupts  the  smooth  form 
of  the  bay,  while  inlets  and  estuaries  such  as  the  Humber  and  the  Wash  may  further 
infill  with  sediment.  Currently,  boulder  clay  deposited  offshore  has  reduced  the  depth  of 
the  sea  and  moderated  wave  energy;  however  sea  level  rise  may  increase  wave  energy 
so  that  the  coast  will  eventually  realign  itself  along  the  ancient  coastline  (IECS.  1994). 

Erosion  of  the  Holderness  coast  results  in  about  1  million  m3  of  sediment  entering  the 
sea  each  year  with  a  further  2  million  m3  from  erosion  of  the  seabed  up  to  2km  offshore 
(IECS.  1994).  This  material  is  carried  south  by  the  wave  currents,  and  enters  the 
Humber  where  an  estimated  1 .26  million  tonnes  are  suspended  in  the  water  body 
(English  Nature,  2003).  This  volume  of  suspended  sediment  gives  the  water  in  the 
Humber  its  mucky  brown  colour,  and  this  turbidity  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  estuary's 
dynamics.  The  area  of  maximum  turbidity  varies  from  near  Selby  in  the  summer  to  Hull 
in  the  winter;  this  lags  behind  the  freshwater-saline  interface  by  about  a  month, 
generally  upstream  of  the  freshwater-saline  interface  in  summer  and  downstream  in  the 
winter  due  to  tidal  asymmetry  (Uncles  et  at.  1 999.  quoted  in  Associated  British  Ports, 
2000). 

On  each  tidal  cycle  1 ,500  tonnes  of  sediment  is  carried  into  the  estuary  from  the  sea 
(compared  with  320  tonnes  from  fluvial  sources)  and  170  tonnes  are  deposited  within 
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the  estuary  (Environment  Agency,  1998).  Where  the  current  flows  are  reduced,  fine 
sediments  are  deposited,  forming  extensive  intertidal  mudflats  and  sandflats  (English 
Nature,  2003).  The  Humber's  intertidal  areas  provide  a  complex  and  highly  productive 
ecosystem  that  supports  a  wide  range  of  habitats  and  species,  particularly  invertebrates 
that  provide  an  important  source  of  food  for  fish  and  birds.  Over  the  centuries  large 
areas  of  the  Humber  have  been  reclaimed  for  agriculture  and  urban  development,  and 
these  lie  below  the  highest  level  of  the  tide.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  2,700ha  of 
intertidal  land  has  been  lost  in  the  middle  and  outer  estuary  between  1828  and  1996, 
with  2,330ha  attributed  to  land  claim  (Allen  et  al,  2003).  In  the  future,  ‘coastal  squeeze’ 
is  likely  to  be  the  biggest  threat  to  this  habitat,  unless  replacement  areas  are  provided 
(English  Nature,  2003). 

These  deposited  sediments  provide  the  material  to  maintain  the  mudflats  and 
saltmarsh,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  Humber  is  mostly  sandy  with  some  patches  of  gravel 
and  glacial  till,  grading  into  silty  clay  in  the  intertidal  areas  (English  Nature,  2003). 
Sediment  deposition  takes  up  space  within  the  basin  (referred  to  as  accommodation 
space)  that  may  be  the  controlling  influence  on  channel  migration  (Associated  British 
Ports,  2000).  Within  the  estuary  overall,  channel  migration  is  also  influenced  by  fresh 
water  discharge,  tidal  regime,  and  interactions  between  the  various  bank  systems,  all 
constrained  by  underlying  till.  Frequent  movement  of  the  shipping  channels  -  either 
north  of  Whitton  Sand  and  then  south  of  Read's  Island  or  through  the  middle  of  the 
estuary  -  occurs  during  spring-neap  and  winter-summer  erosion  and  deposition  cycles, 
while  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  estuary  these  same  cycles  interact  with  the  steeply 
sloping  bed  to  produce  a  tidal  bore,  particularly  near  Whitton  Sands.  These  movements 
also  cause  erosion  and  creation  of  saltmarsh  in  the  immediate  area  (IECS,  1994).  In 
recent  years  the  building  of  training  works  at  Blacktoft  Sands  has  reduced  the  length  of 
the  estuary  over  which  this  channel  switching  occurs  (English  Nature,  2003). 

Fresh  water  flows  to  the  Humber  Estuary  via  many  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Aire,  Derwent,  Don,  Ouse,  Trent  and  Wharf  (Winn,  Young  &  Edwards,  2003).  This  influx 
of  fresh  water  generates  flows  of  250m3  per  second  -  compared  to  the  69m3  per  second 
of  the  Thames  -  and  has  a  typical  flood  discharge  of  over  1500m3  per  second,  making 
the  Humber  the  largest  single  supply  of  fresh  water  from  Britain  into  the  North  Sea 
(Shell,  1987;  Allen  et  al,  2003).  The  freshwater-saline  interface  moves  from  near  Selby 
during  the  summer,  to  Hull  in  the  winter  (Uncles  et  al,  1999,  quoted  in  Associated  British 
Ports,  2000). 

The  following  features  help  to  illustrate  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  physical  environment 
of  the  Humber. 

Spurn  Head  is  an  8km  long  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  Estuary.  Although  it 
has  been  called  a  spit,  the  tidal  range  and  velocity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  Estuary 
are  too  large  for  the  development  of  such  a  structure.  The  origin  is  much  more  complex 
and  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  is  linked  to  the  deposition  of  a  ridge  of  glacial 
sediments  -  known  as  a  moraine  ridge  -  at  the  end  of  the  last  glaciation.  The  seaward 
section  of  this  ridge,  known  as  The  Binks',  surrounds  the  tip  of  Spurn,  protecting  it 
from  erosion  (IECS,  1994).  However,  the  current  Spit'  is  perhaps  the  fifth  recorded  and 
while  it  was  last  breached  in  1608,  the  eroding  Holderness  coastline  means  that  the 
base  also  has  to  move  if  Spurn  Head  is  not  to  become  an  island  (de  Boer,  1988). 

Some  3km  inland  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Humber  is  the  area  intriguingly  named 
Patrington  Haven.  This  locality  is  separated  from  the  Humber  banks  by  an  area  called 
Sunk  Island,  reclaimed  from  the  original  channel  in  the  1700s  after  the  formation  of  a 
high,  natural  sandbank.  Further  cycles  of  siltation  and  reclamation  of  remaining 
channels  continued  until  the  1970s.  This  has  reduced  the  width  of  the  estuary  and 
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increased  current  velocities  and  erosion  of  the  banks,  particularly  the  south  bank  where 
considerable  industrial  development  is  located  (IECS,  1994). 


Avocet  Breeding  Pairs 


Figure  1  The  growth  of  the  avocet  Recurvirostra  avocetta  population  on  the  Humber 
from  1998-2002.  There  are  now  over  100  breeding  pairs  on  the  upper  Humber. 

Read's  Island  lies  in  the  upper  estuary  where  net  accretion  occurs  as  the  tidal  currents 
transport  in  more  sediment  than  they  naturally  remove  (Plate  3).  The  island  was 
reclaimed  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  saltmarsh  on  a  mid-channel  mud  bank  (IECS, 
1994).  Three  saline  lagoons  were  formed  on  the  island  in  1998  and  these  now  support 
100  pairs  of  breeding  avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta  (6%  of  the  UK  population),  rearing 
over  150  young  in  the  2005  breeding  season.  The  growth  of  the  avocet  population  at 
this  site  from  1998-2002  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Key  habitats  of  the  Humber  Estuary 

Apart  from  sections  of  rocky  outcrops  (near  the  Humber  Bridge  on  the  chalk  of  the 
Wolds  and  an  area  of  cobble  substratum  near  Skitterness),  the  Humber  is  surrounded 
by  mudflats,  sandflats  and  saltmarsh  that  are  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  invertebrates, 
many  of  which  provide  important  sources  of  food  for  fish,  waterfowl  and  seabirds. 

The  subtidal  area  of  the  Humber  Estuary  is  over  16,800  ha  or  55%  of  the  total  area  of 
the  estuary.  Subtidal  sandbanks,  consisting  of  sandy  sediments  that  are  permanently 
covered  by  shallow  seawater  but  typically  at  depths  of  less  than  20  metres,  form  distinct 
banks  in  the  estuary.  The  subtidal  zone  of  the  Humber  supports  a  range  of  seaweeds 
and  invertebrates,  the  latter  either  colonising  the  seabed  (epifauna)  or  living  in  the 
seabed  (infauna).  Subtidal  habitats  also  provide  important  breeding,  sheltering  and 
nursery  areas  for  marine  fish  species,  supporting  about  1 5%  of  the  east  coast 
population  of  juvenile  plaice  and  large  numbers  of  juvenile  sole  (English  Nature,  2003). 

Intertidal  mudflats  and  sandflats,  submerged  at  high  tide  and  exposed  at  low  tide,  form 
a  major  component  of  the  Humber  Estuary,  and  amount  to  4.5%  of  the  total  British 
resource.  Areas  such  as  the  upper-  and  mid-shore  flats  are  highly  productive  and 
support  a  large  number  of  invertebrates,  with  180  species  recorded  at  Spurn  Bight 
alone  (English  Nature,  2003).  These  intertidal  areas  provide  an  important  food  source 
for  internationally  important  numbers  of  waterfowl,  as  well  as  providing  nursery  habitats 
for  bass  Dicentrarchus  labrax  and  flatfish  species  including  plaice  Pleuronectes 
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platessa,  sole  Solea  solea  and  flounder  Platichthys  flesus  (Allen  et  al  2003).  The 
biomass  of  invertebrates  at  Saltend  exceeds  100,000,000  individuals  per  ha,  and  with  a 
combined  mass  of  0.5  tonnes  per  ha  (Allen  et  al,  2003)  (Plate  4). 

The  Humber  contains  approximately  900ha  of  pioneer  saltmarsh  (Allen  et  al,  2003) 
dominated  by  plants  such  as  samphire  (or  glasswort  Sallcornia  spp.)  that  colonise  those 
intertidal  mud  and  sand  flats  protected  from  strong  wave  action.  These  communities  are 
found  predominantly  in  the  outer  estuary  with  the  largest  concentration  south  east  of 
Cleethorpes,  where  they  form  a  key  stage  in  the  transition  from  intertidal  sand  and  mud 
flats  to  true  saltmarsh  vegetation.  In  the  upper  Humber,  bare  mud  and  sand  are 
colonised  by  small  amounts  of  common  cord-grass  Spartlna  anglica,  which  was  first 
planted  on  the  Humber  in  1936  and,  where  freshwater  influence  is  greater,  sea  club- 
rush  Bolboschoenus  maritimus  (English  Nature,  2003). 

The  Humber's  Atlantic  salt  meadows,  perhaps  better  known  as  mid-  to  upper  saltmarsh, 
consist  of  salt-tolerant  (halophytic)  vegetation  that  colonise  those  intertidal  sediments  of 
mud  and  sand  where  higher  elevations  provide  protection  from  strong  wave  action. 
These  saltmarsh  communities  are  dominated  by  sea  purslane  Atriplex  portulacoides 
and  common  saltmarsh-grass  Puccinellia  maritima  with  frequent  occurrence  of  sea 
aster  Aster  trlpolium  and  sea  lavender  Limonium  vulgare.  They  are  predominantly 
ungrazed  and  species-rich,  playing  an  important  role  in  the  nutrient  and  sediment 
cycling  processes  within  the  estuarine  ecosystem  and  providing  essential  feeding  and 
roosting  areas  for  waterfowl.  There  are  an  estimated  627ha  of  saltmarsh  on  the 
Humber,  less  than  2%  of  the  estuarine  area,  compared  with  a  national  average  for  other 
estuaries  of  6%  (English  Nature,  2003).  Overall,  typical  saltmarsh  communities  of 
pioneer  marsh  and  low,  mid-  and  upper  marsh  communities  are  scarce  and  the 
structure  and  species  diversity  of  many  of  the  Humber's  saltmarshes  is  generally 
considered  poor;  however  opportunities  exist  to  improve  this  situation  in  combination 
with  plans  to  maintain  the  estuary's  tidal  defences. 

Unvegetated  sand  and  shingle  are  an  important  habitat  for  nesting  little  tern  Sterna 
alblfrons,  which  prefers  a  shallow,  sloping  shoreline  only  just  above  normal  tide,  to  give 
maximum  protection  against  flooding.  Little  tern  breeds  at  Easington  Lagoons  and 
Donna  Nook,  and  they  have  attempted  to  nest  at  other  sites  on  the  Humber  (English 
Nature,  2003). 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Humber,  saline  influences  decrease  resulting  in  saltmarshes 
grading  into  tidal  marsh  stands  of  swamp  communities  dominated  by  sea  club-rush  and 
common  reed  Phragmites  australis.  Overall,  the  Humber  contains  378  ha  of  reedbed 
communities  where  the  water  level  remains  at  or  above  ground  level  all  year  (Plate  5). 
These  reedbeds  occur  predominantly  in  the  inner  estuary,  particularly  at  Blacktoft, 
Faxfleet-Broomfleet  Island,  Whitton  Sand  and  the  Far  Ings  Clay  Pits  complex  (Allen  et 
al  2003). 

The  shorelines  of  the  Humber,  in  particular  the  southern,  have  around  8%  of  the  UK 
total  (and  around  3%  of  the  total  UK  area)  of  coastal  lagoons.  These  are  bodies  of 
saline  water  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  physical  barrier  and  so  are  tideless,  with  a 
salinity  that  can  vary  greatly  depending  on  water  exchange  and  evaporation  regime 
(Allen  et  al,  2003). 

Key  fauna  of  the  Humber 

Partly  due  to  its  position  along  the  East  Atlantic  Flyway,  the  Humber  Estuary  is  one  of 
the  six  most  important  wetland  sites  for  birds  in  the  UK,  the  main  interest  being  the 
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massive  numbers  of  wildfowl  and  waders  that  use  the  intertidal  mudflats  and  saltmarsh 
during  their  passage  to  and  from  their  wintering  grounds  (Plate  6).  In  the  period  from 
1995/6  to  2000/01 ,  the  Humber  supported  a  mean  annual  peak  maximum  of  153.934 
waterfowl,  with  higher  numbers  occurring  during  passage.  Such  large  flocks  may  only 
stay  a  few  days,  so  the  total  number  of  birds  using  the  Humber  is  considerably  greater 
than  this  number.  In  addition  to  the  passage  movements,  influxes  of  waders  from  the 
Wadden  Sea  and  the  Wash  occur  during  the  winter  due  to  factors  such  as  weather  and 
prey  availability  (Allen  et  al  2003). 

In  August  2000  (when  the  most  recent  Special  Protection  Area  citation  was  drafted),  the 
Humber  qualified  for  protection  as  an  SPA  (under  the  1979  EC  Bird  Directive)  for 
species  listed  under  Annex  1  of  this  Directive,  as  well  as  some  other  migratory  birds 
(see  Table  1). 


Table  1  Bird  species  protected  under  Annex  1  of  the  EC  Birds  Directive  which 
occur  on  the  Humber  (Note  all  these  species  occur  at  over  1%  of  the  national 
population). _ 


Breedina  species 

Winterina  species 

Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

Bar-tailed  godwit  Limosa  lapponica 

Little  tern  Sterna  albifrons 

Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris* 

Marsh  harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

Golden  plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 

Hen  harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

Miaratorv  species 

Passage  migrants: 

Over  wintering  migrants: 

Redshank  Tringa  totanus  totanus 

Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  alpina 

Ringed  plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 

Grey  plover  Pluvialis  squafarola 

Sanderling  Calidris  alba 

Knot  Calidris  canutus  islandica 

Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

Redshank  Tringa  totanus  tetanus 

Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

*Bitterns  also  now  breed  on  the  Humber. 


(English  Nature,  2003) 


The  Humber  Estuary  also  holds  an  Internationally  important  assemblage  of  waterfowl’ 
as  identified  under  the  same  Directive  as  it  regularly  supports  over  20,000  birds.  This 
total  includes  species  present  in  nationally  important  numbers  or  species  whose 
populations  exceed  2,000  individuals  (see  Table  2). 


Table  2  Bird  species  present  as  part  of  the  ‘internationally  important  Assemblage 
of  Waterfowl’  identified  under  the  1979  EC  Bird  Directive 


Black-tailed  godwit  Limosa  limosa  islandica 

Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

Ringed  plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 

Dark-bellied  brent  goose  Branta  bernicla  bernicla 

Sanderling  Calidris  alba 

Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

Scaup  Aythya  marila 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 

(English  Nature,  2003) 


The  Grey  seal  Halichoerus  grypus  colony  at  Donna  Nook  is  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
UK  (998  seal  pups  were  born  there  in  the  winter  of  2004  (Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust, 
pers.comm))  and  holds  approximately  2%  of  the  British  grey  seal  population  (Allen  et  al, 
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2003).  Remarkably  the  rookery  is  easy  to  access,  being  against  the  sand  dunes  where 
the  seals  seem  oblivious  to  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  (Plate  7).  The  Donna  Nook 
population,  the  most  southerly  on  the  UK  mainland,  dates  from  the  late  1960's  and  may 
have  originated  from  the  Fame  Island  site  (Davies,  2001  quoted  in  Allen  et  al,  2003). 
Grey  seal  pups  cannot  swim  until  they  have  moulted,  and  so  the  cows,  which  are  able 
to  breed  shortly  after  weaning  due  to  delayed  implantation,  are  joined  by  territorial  bulls 
in  the  rookeries 

There  is  also  considerable  fish  interest  in  the  Humber  with  Atlantic  salmon  Salmo  salar, 
Allis  shad  Alosa  alosa,  Twaite  shad  Alosa  fallax  and  Lamprey  Lampetra/ petromyzon 
spp  have  all  been  recorded  in  the  Humber  with  most  records  from  fish  impingement 
assessments  at  the  South  Humber  Bank  CCGT  power  station  (Stallingborough)  (Allen 
et  al,  2003).  Lamprey  are  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all  living  vertebrate  animals;  their 
distinctive  mouth  has  no  lower  jaw,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  round  sucker-like  disc  which 
in  the  adults,  contain  strong,  rasping  teeth.  Lamprey  spawn  in  gravel  and  need 
marginal  silt  or  sand  for  the  burrowing  juvenile  fish.  The  larvae  spend  several  years  in 
such  areas  before  metamorphosing  and  migrating  downstream  into  estuaries,  where 
they  feed  on  estuarine  fish.  After  one  or  two  years,  they  stop  feeding  and  migrate 
upstream  to  spawn  in  freshwater  (English  Nature,  2003).  Both  the  river  lamprey 
Lampetra  fluviatilis  and  sea  lamprey  Petromyzon  marinus  (Plate  8)  occur  in  the 
Humber.  River  lamprey  are  smaller  at  around  40cm  with  a  typical  weight  of  60g,  while 
sea  lamprey  can  reach  a  length  of  120cm  and  weigh  up  to  2.5kg.  The  majority  of  the 
Derwent  river  system  (including  the  Nidd,  Ouse,  Ure  and  Swale)  contains  lamprey. 

As  well  as  being  an  SPA,  the  Humber  also  qualifies  as  a  Ramsar  Site  under  a  1974 
international  convention  on  the  protection  of  wetlands.  The  original  grounds  for 
qualification  included  for  "threatened  coastal  and  wetland  invertebrates"  as  well  as  the 
bird  and  grey  seal  interest.  Two  invertebrate  species  in  particular  are  at  their  most 
northerly  location  within  the  UK.  The  tentacled  lagoon  worm  Alkmaria  romijni  is  found  at 
Killingholme  Haven  Pits  SSSI.  These  small  worms  (7mm  long)  have  eight  tentacles,  live 
in  mud  and  build  a  mucus  tube  to  the  surface  to  feed  on  surface  deposited  organic 
material  (Allen  et  al  2003).  Lagoon  sand  shrimp  Gammarus  insensibilis  is  found  at 
Humberston  Fitties  Lagoon,  where  it  is  associated  with  macrophytes,  and  in  particular 
with  drifting  mats  of  the  green  alga  Chaetomorpha  linum  (Bamber  et  al,  2001 ,  quoted  in 
Allen  etal,  2003). 

Finally,  an  interesting  theory  has  been  proposed  concerning  water  vole  Arvicola 
terrestrls  populations  around  the  Humber  and  its  associated  wetlands.  Since  the  waters 
and  low  wetlands  associated  with  the  Ouse/Trent/Humber  and  Rhineland  river  systems 
were  contiguous  during  the  Holocene,  it  is  possible  that  water  voles  colonised  the 
Yorkshire  and  Humber  region  from  the  Rhineland  before  the  land  bridge  between  the 
east  coast  of  the  UK  and  the  Low  Countries  of  the  continent  finally  became  inundated. 
This  could  suggest  a  genetic  affinity  with  northern  European  and  Scandinavian 
populations  rather  than  the  southern  British  populations  (Howes,  2001). 

Future  management  of  the  Humber 

A  Management  Scheme  has  recently  been  developed  for  the  Humber  Estuary.  The 
Management  Scheme  links  together  35  ‘Relevant  Authorities’  such  as  Associated 
British  Ports,  Environment  Agency,  English  Nature,  Local  Authorities  and  Internal 
Drainage  Boards,  with  more  than  100  different  activities  ranging  from  industrial  activity 
to  recreation  and  tourism.  Joint  working  via  the  Management  Scheme  is  required  under 
the  1994  Habitats  Regulations,  and  while  this  is  a  statutory  requirement,  the  process  of 
developing  the  scheme  has  developed  alliances  and  a  resolve  to  perpetuate  these 
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during  the  implementation.  New  projects  that  are  covered  by  statutory  consents  such  as 
the  lighting  proposals  for  the  bridge  are  not  part  of  the  Scheme,  nor  is  the  review  of 
consents  such  as  water  abstraction/discharge  for  power  stations. 

The  Humber  Estuary  Shoreline  Management  Plan  (SMP)  is  currently  being  developed 
by  the  Environment  Agency,  with  the  aim  of  setting  objectives  for  flood  and  coastal 
defence  that  are  ‘compatible  with  natural  estuary  processes.’,  and  ‘sustainable  and 
environmentally  appropriate'  (Environment  Agency,  2000).  A  new  SMP  is  needed  as 
many  of  the  existing  flood  defences  are  towards  the  end  of  their  life,  while  sea  level  rise 
and  isostatic  rebound  (land  sinking)  are  depleting  the  area  of  intertidal  habitat  which  is 
constrained  in  front  of  the  defences.  The  Habitats  Regulations  require  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  area  of  habitat,  and  managed  realignment  is  an  important  tool,  partly  for 
replacing  lost  habitat  and  partly  to  lower  water  levels  in  the  estuary  in  order  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  existing  defences  against  rising  tide  heights.  To  date,  realignment  has 
occurred  on  the  North  Bank  at  Pauli  Holme  Strays,  with  work  due  to  begin  shortly  at 
Alkborough.  Meanwhile  at  Chowderness,  Associated  British  Ports  are  due  to  realign  the 
banks  replacing  intertidal  habitat  lost  during  development  at  Immingham  docks. 

The  EC  Water  Framework  Directive  will  also  have  a  major  impact  on  the  future 
management  of  the  Humber,  requiring  all  inland  and  coastal  water  bodies  to  reach  at 
least  ‘good  status'  by  2015.  As  always,  the  devil  is  in  the  detail  but  ‘good  status’  will  be 
assessed  largely  on  biotic  criteria,  agreed  across  Europe,  and  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
the  precise  impact  of  this  Directive  on  the  Humber.  However  it  is  through  such 
mechanisms  that  the  special  nature  of  the  Humber  described  in  this  article  will  be 
safeguarded. 
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LARVAE  OF  FOUR-SPOTTED  MOTH  TYTA  LUCTUOSA  (D.  & 
S.)(LEP.:  NOCTUIDAE)  FOUND  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE  -  CONFIRMING 

A  BREEDING  AREA. 

Paul  Waring 

On  26  June  2003  Robin  Field,  Graham  Watkins  and  I  found  seven  larvae  of  the  Four- 
spotted  moth  Tyta  luctuosa  during  a  nocturnal  search  from  23.00-01 ,30hrs  on  a  south¬ 
facing  slope  of  limestone  grassland  in  a  valley  in  Lincolnshire  (Waring,  2003).  The 
species  is  generally  associated  with  sun-trap  situations,  ie,  light,  well-drained  soils 
which  warm  up  rapidly  and  the  larvae  feed  only  on  Field  Bindweed  Convolvulus 
arvensis  (Waring,  2001).  This  site  is  known  to  have  supported  a  population  of  the  Four- 
spotted  moth  since  the  1980s  (Tony  Smith,  pers.  comm.).  On  8  June  2002  James 
McGill  and  I  counted  a  minimum  of  62  adult  Four-spotted  moths  on  this  slope.  This  is 
the  highest  total  on  any  British  site  since  2000  (Waring,  2002).  Six  of  the  seven  larvae 
found  on  26  June  2003  were  in  the  final  instar.  As  far  as  we  know  this  Lincolnshire  site 
has  never  been  searched  for  larvae  of  this  species  previously.  Most  of  the  larvae  we 
found  were  in  a  small  part  of  the  site  which  is  evidently  in  favourable  condition.  This  part 
is  south-facing,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  quarry,  in  a  grassy  sward  dominated  by  Tor-grass 
Brachypodium  plnnatum  and  other  grasses,  with  trailing  Field  Bindweed  and  some 
small  patches  of  bare  ground.  The  sward  height  was  a  fairly  uniform  7cm  as  measured 
at  the  time  by  the  Boorman  drop-disc  method  (see  Waring  1992).  Fortunately,  the  site 
has  received  favourable  grazing  management,  by  cattle,  during  the  decade  I  have 
known  it.  The  site  is  a  SSSI  and  is  covered  by  a  management  agreement  with  English 
Nature. 

Adjacent  to  the  SSSI  is  another  open  field  of  similar  habitat.  This  has  a  different 
ownership  and  the  owners  are  interested  in  the  moth  and  other  wildlife.  We  have  seen  a 
few  Four-spotted  moths  flying  over  this  land  also  but  were  unsure  whether  they  were 
breeding  residents  or  wanderers  from  the  SSSI.  On  the  evening  of  29  June  2004  I 
searched  this  area  for  larvae  after  dark  to  see  if  I  could  confirm  breeding  here.  This  is 
an  important  issue  because  the  owners  are  entering  the  land  into  the  government’s 
Countryside  Stewardship  Scheme  (CSS),  through  which  they  will  receive  financial  help 
to  manage  it  to  favour  wildlife.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  I  found  larvae  of  the  Four- 
spotted  moth  at  each  of  four  likely-looking  spots  at  which  I  searched,  throughout  the 
upper  slope  of  this  property,  spread  over  a  distance  of  just  over  100m.  I  found  a  total  of 
nine  larvae  during  my  forty  minute  search,  which  started  at  midnight.  I  was  finding 
larvae  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  minute  of  actual  search,  with  the  rest  of  the  time 
spent  walking  from  one  spot  to  the  next  and  in  filming  the  larvae  and  sward  conditions 
on  video-tape.  I  am  sure  there  were  a  great  many  more  larvae  on  the  slope.  The  sward 
is  best  described  as  mainly  grasses,  with  much  Field  Bindweed  entwined  up  the  vertical 
stems  of  the  grass  flowerheads  and  with  a  very  low  density  of  plants  of  other  species 
present.  Although  the  flowerheads  of  the  grasses  were  up  to  knee-height,  the  main  bulk 
of  the  grass  plants  was  about  ankle-deep  only  and  was  so  sparse  that  much  bare  limey 
earth  was  visible  between  the  grass-blades.  It  was  a  dark  night  with  no  moon  visible, 
and  dry,  calm,  mild  weather  (I  was  searching  in  rolled  shirt-sleeves).  The  owners  and 
CSS  have  been  informed  of  this  discovery  of  larvae  and  plans  are  now  in  place  to 
maintain  the  habitat  in  its  present  condition. 

The  above  work  took  place  as  part  of  a  national  project  on  the  Four-spotted  Moth,  a  UK 
Biodiversity  Action  Plan  Priority  Species.  The  work  is  being  coordinated  by  Writtle 
College  and  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex  Branch  of  Butterfly  Conservation,  with 
funding  from  English  Nature  and  the  help  of  many  volunteers.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
thank  Robin  Field,  Chairman  of  this  Branch  of  BC,  for  all  his  help  with  the  running  of  this 
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project,  and  the  private  owners  of  the  sites  for  their  cooperation  and  interest.  For  more 
information  on  the  current  status  and  habits  of  the  Four-spotted  moth,  see  the 
references  below. 

Paul  Waring,  Reader,  Centre  for  Environment  &  Rural  Affairs,  Writtle  College,  Essex. 
Contact  address:  Windmill  View,  1366  Lincoln  Road,  Werrington,  Peterborough,  PE4  6 
LS.  e-mail:  paul_waring@btinternet.com 
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BARBERRY  CARPET  MOTH  PAREULYPE  BERBERATA  (D.  &  S.) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Paul  Waring 

On  29  June  2004  I  was  most  pleased  to  beat  a  single  larva  of  the  Barberry  Carpet  moth 
Pareulype  berberata  from  the  site  in  Lincolnshire  where  we  have  been  making  efforts  to 
establish  a  population  of  this  endangered  species,  for  which  collecting  without  a  licence 
is  illegal  under  Schedule  5  of  the  Wildlife  &  Countryside  Act  (1981).  The  larva  was 
released  back  onto  the  bushes  and  beating  was  limited  so  as  not  to  overly  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  population.  The  establishment  project  in  Lincolnshire  is  part  of  a  species 
recovery  programme  which  has  been  funded  by  English  Nature  and  is  in  partnership 
with  the  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust.  I  am  now  continuing  the  Lincolnshire  part  of  the 
project  with  support  from  Writtle  College,  Essex.  The  significance  of  the  discovery  of  a 
larva  in  June  2004  is  that  it  confirms  that  the  moth  has  bred  for  a  minimum  of  six 
generations  in  the  wild  in  Lincolnshire  since  the  last  release  of  livestock  (900  larvae)  at 
this  site  on  1 3  July  2001 .  The  first  release  (1300  larvae)  was  in  June  1 999,  with  a 
second  release  (569  larvae)  on  28  June  2000.  Prior  to  this  project  the  Barberry  Carpet 
moth  was  last  seen  in  Lincolnshire  on  22  May  1918,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Proudfoot  at  North 
Somercotes  (Duddington  &  Johnson,  1983).  During  the  late  1980s  and  1990s  I  made 
several  attempts  to  find  the  species  in  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  but 
without  success,  including  numerous  searches  over  a  ten  year  period  at  the  release 
site.  The  Barberry  Carpet  formerly  occurred  in  many  counties  in  England,  and  reached 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire,  but  it  has  declined  massively  as  a  result  of  agricultural 
measures  to  eradicate  Barberry  from  the  countryside  (Waring,  2000).  Bushes  of 
Common  Barberry  Berberis  vulgaris,  the  sole  larval  foodplant  in  the  wild,  have  been 
grubbed  up  by  many  farmers,  where-ever  found,  ever  since  the  late  nineteenth  century 
when  Barberry  was  discovered  to  be  a  secondary  host  of  the  Wheat-rust  fungus 
Puccinia  graminis.  Barberry  eradication  was  being  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Fisheries  at  least  as  recently  as  the  1970s  and  I  have  seen  that  it 
still  takes  place,  even  though  the  modern  strains  of  Wheat  now  grown  are  rust-resistant. 
By  1987  only  one  population  of  the  Barberry  Carpet  Moth  was  known  to  survive  in 
England  and  this  was  lost  in  the  1990s  as  a  result  of  scorching  of  the  occupied  bushes 
by  a  fire  in  an  adjacent  field  of  stubble.  Further  information  on  this  moth  and  its 
conservation  is  provided  in  the  selected  references  below  and  in  a  series  of  confidential 
reports  to  English  Nature. 
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I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  help  and  support  provided  by  all  the  above-named 
organisations. 

(Addendum.  I  inspected  the  site  again  this  year,  on  13  September  2005  and  larvae 
were  still  present  - 1  found  one  in  exactly  the  same  clump  of  bushes  as  in  2004.) 

Paul  Waring,  Reader,  Centre  for  Environment  &  Rural  Affairs,  Writtle  College,  Essex. 
Contact  address:  Windmill  View,  1366  Lincoln  Road,  Werrington,  Peterborough,  PE4  6 
LS.  e-mail:  paul_waring@btinternet.com 
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CUCKOOS  IN  A  BARDNEY  GARDEN 
Phil  Porter 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  2004,  we  had  never  seen  a  young  cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  or 
ever  suspected  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nest  parasitised  by  a  cuckoo. 
Nevertheless  around  our  house  north  of  the  village,  cuckoos  seemed  to  be  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  bird  population  once  their  breeding  cycle  had  commenced 
with  frequent  noisy  sightings  of  individuals,  pairs  or  even  small  groups.  The  habitat  is  of 
intensive  fen-edge  arable  agriculture  and  some  grazing,  mostly  lacking  in  hedgerows 
but  with  a  scattering  of  relict  sycamores  beeches  and  oaks  adjacent  to  fairly  typical 
village  outskirts  with  patches  of  set-aside,  paddocks  and  fairly  large  gardens  among 
widely  spaced  houses  and  bungalows. 

In  the  event  three  cuckoos  fledged  from  dunnock  Prunella  modularls  nests  in  our 
garden  hedges,  and  this  inspired  me  to  take  a  deeper  look  into  the  behaviour  of  these 
birds.  The  first  indication  that  something  special  was  taking  place  was  the  long  period 
during  which  begging  calls  were  heard  coming  from  the  dunnock's  nest  area  and  the 
non-appearance  of  any  dunnock  chicks.  We  guessed  from  this  that  a  cuckoo  chick 
might  be  responsible.  About  three  weeks  passed  with  a  wheedling,  reedy  call  greeting 
every  visit  the  dunnocks  made  with  food.  The  effect  was,  interestingly,  reminiscent  of  a 
whole  brood  of  young.  The  young  bird  has  the  ability  to  call  in  this  way  to  stimulate  the 
foster  parents  to  make  the  same  number  of  journeys  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  full 
brood.  This  calling  begins  after  about  four  days  from  the  time  of  hatching  and  is  fully 
developed  from  seven  days  while  exceptional  periods  of  feeding  by  foster  parent  have 
been  recorded  up  to  six  weeks. 

Our  first  young  bird,  in  common  with  the  other  two,  was  quite  mobile  in  the  garden  after 
fledging  but  did  not  appear  to  wander  far  although  this  can  be  the  case.  All  went  well 
until  a  couple  of  days  of  wet  and  very  windy  weather  left  the  cuckoo  calling  for  food 
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without  success.  Whether  the  foster  parent  had  succumbed  or  whether  the  attraction  of 
to  the  young  cuckoo  was  on  the  wane,  it  seemed  that  the  parasite  was  unable  to  either 
feed  itself  or  attract  the  attention  of  any  of  the  other  garden  birds  which  were  feeding 
young  at  the  time.  Young  cuckoos  are  renowned  for  being  able  to  induce  a  variety  of 
species  to  feed  them  owing  presumably  to  the  stimulus  of  their  call  and  gape.  On  the 
second  day,  it  had  ceased  to  call  and  was  being  mobbed  by  blackbirds,  so  we  took  it  to 
a  local  bird  hospital  where  it  unfortunately  died  in  the  night. 

Within  days  another  cuckoo  was  being  fed  in  a  second  nest  and  this  bird  disappeared 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  being  fed  solely  by  dunnocks  in  the  garden.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  bird  did  not  fly  successfully.  Finally  in  early  July,  a  third  cuckoo  was 
heard  being  fed,  probably  from  the  original  dunnock  nest  or  very  nearby.  Our  hedges 
are  thick  tall  Leyland  cypress  so  it  was  not  possible  to  be  sure.  After  leaving  the  nest,  it 
was  seen  to  be  fed  occasionally  by  a  tree  sparrow  Passer  montanus  alongside  the 
foster  parents.  This  bird  was  fully  fledged  and  flying  well  when  it  was  caught  on  the 
ground  by  a  sparrowhawk  which  was  clearly  not  fooled  by  the  strong  resemblance  in 
plumage  between  the  young  bird  and  itself.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  male  cuckoo  had 
been  calling  in  the  area  until  the  8th  July  which  seems  a  very  long  time  as  the  adults 
leave  early  to  migrate. 

This  episode  suggests  that  theoretically  the  production  of  cuckoos  in  the  immediate 
area  of  our  house  ought  to  be  quite  high  as  there  are  plenty  of  similar  hedges  which 
would  be  capable  of  holding  an  equivalent  population  of  dunnocks  as  hosts  for  cuckoos. 
Cuckoo  ‘pairs’  are  more  or  less  promiscuous  so  that  the  productivity  of  a  single  female 
might  be  quite  high.  According  to  Glutz  &  Bauer  (1980)  and  Wyllie  (1981),  around  30% 
fledging  is  quite  typical  for  cuckoos,  although  Owen  (1933)  recorded  twice  that  rate. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  that  breeding  has  not  taken  place  in  the  garden  in  the 
previous  three  years  and  it  is  a  mystery  why  this  multiple  occurrence  should  have  taken 
place  in  2004. 
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THE  WASPS  (HYMENOPTERA:  ACULEATA)  OF  WATSONIAN 
LINCOLNSHIRE.  2.  POMPILIDAE,  SPIDER-HUNTING  WASPS. 

Michael  Archer 

This  is  the  second  paper  on  the  wasps  of  Lincolnshire  and  deals  with  the  family 
Pompilidae.  An  introduction  to  these  spider-hunting  wasps  is  given  in  Day  (1988)  and 
Gould  &  Bolton  (1996).  Day  (1988)  also  contains  illustrated  keys  to  the  species.  The 
current  major  sources  of  species  information  are  the  Provisional  Atlases  of  the  Bees, 
Wasps  and  Ants  Recording  Society  (BWARS).  These  atlases  provide  a  national 
distribution  map  and  detailed  natural  history  for  each  species.  These  atlases  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  relevant  atlas  will  be  indicated  as  each  species  is  considered. 

This  paper  considers  375  records  of  25  species  where  a  record  represents  a  specimen 
differing  in  one  of  the  following  three  variables:  name,  sex  and  day-date  of  capture  or 
observation.  These  records  were  made  by  17  recorders  from  30  sites.  The  recorders 
were:  M.E.  Archer  (MEA),  H.  Britten  (HB),  J.W.  Carr  (JWC),  A.  Faulkner  (AF),  C.F. 
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George  (CFG),  A.  Godfrey,  (AG),  M.W.  Graham  (MWG),  J.R.  Hardy  (JRH),  H.P.  Jones 
(HPJ),  R.S.  Key  (RSK),  A.S.  Lazenby  (ASL),  E.A.W.  Peacock  (EAWP),  P.  Porter  (PP), 
S.P.M.  Roberts  (SPMR),  R.W.J.  Uffen  (RWJU),  K.  Wilson  (KW)  and  P.F.  Yeo  (PFY). 
The  sites  with  grid  references  and  Natural  Areas  (Weaver,  1988)  are  given  in  the 
appendix.  The  sites  are  distributed  among  the  Natural  Areas  as  follows:  Lincolnshire 
Wolds  (5  sites),  Lincolnshire  Coast  &  Marshes  (5),  Trent  Valley  (1),  Trent  Vale  and 
Rises  (2),  The  Fens  (2),  North  Lincolnshire  Coversands  and  Clay  Vale  (14)  and 
Lincolnshire  &  Rutland  Limestone  (1). 

For  each  species  the  records  are  given  in  year  order.  The  year  of  some  of  the  records 
of  M.W.  Graham  are  not  known  so  are  given  as  1941,  the  year  in  which  these  records 
were  published.  The  Red  Data  Book  (Shirt,  1987)  and  National  Notable  or  Scarce  (Lists 
Na  and  Nb)  (Falk,  1991)  statuses  with  Archer  National  Statuses  (ANS)  (Archer,  2002) 
are  given,  as  appropriate,  for  each  species.  The  Archer  National  Statuses  updates  the 
statuses  of  Shirt  and  Falk  besides  giving  a  status  to  each  of  the  common  and 
widespread  species.  The  Rare  ANS  is  equivalent  to  Na  status  and  the  Scarce  ANS  to 
Nb  status.  The  ANS  Universal  and  Widespread  statuses  refers  to  the  common  and 
widespread  species. 

Of  the  25  species  on  the  Lincolnshire  list  eleven  species  have  a  Universal  status,  three 
species  a  Widespread  status,  nine  species  a  Scarce  status  and  two  species  a  Rare 
status.  Of  the  two  rare  status  species,  Ceropales  maculata,  is  probably  now  extinct  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  the  second  species,  Priocnemis  coriacea,  I  found  recently  at  Rauceby 
Warren.  Of  the  nine  Scarce  status  species,  five  have  not  been  found  since  Graham’s 
time,  i.e.  up  to  about  1950.  The  other  four  species  have  been  found  more  recently. 

Family  POMPILIDAE 

Spider-hunting  wasps  with  their  long  legs  are  usually  seen  making  short  rapid  flights 
across  bare  ground  and  through  short  vegetation  during  warm,  sunny  weather.  The 
female  hunts  for  spiders  as  food  for  their  larvae.  One  spider  is  provided  for  each  larva. 
The  female  paralyses  its  prey  and  then  usually  carries  or  drags  it  across  the  ground  to  a 
place  for  temporary  concealment  or  to  a  previously  prepared  nest  site.  Once  the  prey  is 
in  a  cell  an  egg  is  laid  on  it  and  often  the  burrow  or  gallery  to  the  cell  is  blocked.  On 
hatching,  the  larva  punctures  the  spider’s  integument  and  begins  to  suck  its  blood.  The 
spider  eventually  dies.  Over-wintering  is  usually  as  a  mature  larva.  They  may  be  one  or 
several  generations  a  year.  Nationally  there  are  44  species  (3  species  restricted  to  the 
Channel  Islands),  with  25  species  in  Lincolnshire.  Small  size  refers  to  species  about  3- 
6mm  in  length,  medium-size  species  about  6-1 0mm  in  length  and  large  species  over 
10mm  in  length. 

Genus  Dipogon  Fox,  1897 

Medium-size  black  wasps.  Aerial  nesters  in  cavities,  e.g.  deserted  insect  borings  in 
wood,  hollow  stems  and  mortar.  Nationally  there  are  3  species,  with  2  species  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Dipogon  subintermedius  (Magretti,  1886)  Edwards  &  Broad,  2005.  ANS  Universal. 

2  records.  21  June-1 6  July. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1995,  1996,  MEA. 

Dipogon  variegatus  (Linn.,  1758)  Edward  &  Broad,  2005.  ANS  Universal. 

1  record.  19  May. 

Spalding,  1999,  AF. 

Genus  Auplopus  Spinola,  1841 
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Medium-size  black  wasps.  Make  barrel-shaped  cells  of  mud  pellets  beneath  stones  or  in 
hollow  tree  trunks.  A  nest  consists  of  several  cells  irregularly  arranged.  Nationally  there 
is  1  species,  also  present  in  Lincolnshire. 

Auplopus  carbonarius  ( Scopoli,  1763)  Edwards,  1997.  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

2  records.  13  July-4  August. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1949,  1950,  MWG. 

Genus  Caliadurgus  Pate,  1946 

Medium-size  black  wasp  with  some  red  on  the  anterior  gaster.  Subterranean  nester, 
excavating  a  short,  vertical  burrow  in  dry  sandy  or  sandy-clay  soils.  Nationally  there  is  1 
species,  also  present  in  Lincolnshire. 

Caliadurgus  fasclatellus  (Spinola,  1808)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2001.  ANS  Scarce. 

1  record.  27  August. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1948,  MWG. 

Genus  Priocnemis  Schiodte,  1837 

Small  to  large  wasps.  Black  or  black  with  red  on  the  anterior  gaster.  Subterranean 
nesters,  often  in  clay  soils,  usually  in  woodlands.  P.  parvula  nests  in  sandy  soils 
including  heathland,  P.  perturbator  and  P.  susteral also  nest  in  lighter,  including  sandy, 
soils.  Little  is  known  about  their  nesting  habits,  but  nests  may  contain  several  cells. 
Nationally  there  are  13  species,  with  9  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

Priocnemis  agilis  (Shuckard,  1837)  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

1  record.  No  date. 

Raithby,  1941,  MWG. 

Priocnemis  cordivalvata  Haupt,  1927  RDB3.  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

2  records.  13  July-August. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1949,  1950,  MWG. 

Priocnemis  coriacea  Dahlbom,  1843  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2002.  Na.  ANS  Rare. 

2  records.  18  April-22  May. 

Horncastle,  1946,  MWG.  Rauceby  Warren,  2001,  MEA. 

Priocnemis  exaltata  (Fab.,  1775)  ANS  Universal. 

16  records.  9  May-31  August. 

Hameringham,  1936,  HPJ. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1941,  1949,  MWG. 

Raithby,  1941,  MWG. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 

Grantham,  1942,  HB. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1986,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1989,  1994,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1 989,  1 991 , 2001 , 2002,  MEA. 

Priocnemis  gracilis  Haupt,  1927  RDB3.  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

3  records.  14  July-15  August. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1940,  MWG.  Woodhall  Spa,  1949,  MWG. 

Rauceby  Warren,  2002,  MEA. 

Priocnemis  hyalinata  (Fab.,  1793)  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

3  records.  13  July-29  September. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1948,  MWG. 
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Woodhall  Spa,  1949,  1950,  MWG. 

Priocnemis  parvula  Dahlbom,  1845.  ANS  Universal. 

15  records,  4  June-16  September. 

Hameringham,  1936,  HPJ. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1986,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1993,  1996,  2000,  2001,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1996,  2001,  MEA. 

Priocnemis  perturbator  (Harris,  1780)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2002.  ANS  Universal. 

15  records.  April-4  June. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1888,  CFG. 

Linwood  Warren,  1900,  EAWP. 

Cleethorpes,  1901,  JRH. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 

Horncastle,  1946,  MWG. 

Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1985,  1995,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1989,  1994,  1999,  2001,  MEA. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1989,  1990,  MEA. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1994,  MEA. 

Gibraltar  Point,  1996,  KW. 

Priocnemis  schiodtei  Haupt,  1927  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2002.  Nb.  ANS  Universal. 

13  records.  22  July-23  September. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG.  Raithby,  1941,  MWG. 

Sausthorpe,  1941,  MWG, 

Woodhall  Spa,  1946,  1948,  MWG. 

Stapleford  Wood,  1951,  HB. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1989,  1991,  1992,  1994,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1992,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  2002,  MEA. 

Genus  Pompilus  Fabricius,  1798 

Small  to  medium-size  wasps  with  short  grey  hair.  Subterranean  nester  in  open  sandy 
soils.  The  prey  is  temporarily  buried  whilst  a  nest  burrow  is  partially  excavated.  The  prey 
is  then  carried  to  the  burrow.  The  burrow  is  extended  and  the  prey  placed  in  a  terminal 
cell.  Nationally  there  is  1  species,  also  present  in  Lincolnshire. 

Pompilus  cinereus  (Spinola,  1808)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2001.  ANS  Universal. 

73  records.  28  May-29  September. 

Skegness,  1900,  JWC,  1941,  MWG. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 

Raithby,  1941 ,  MWG. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1941,  MWG. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1985,  1986,  1987,  MEA,  1985,  1987,  RSK. 
Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1984,  1986,  1989,  1995,  1998,  MEA. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1988,  1989,  MEA,  1988,  RSK. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1989,  1990,  1992,  1994,  1995,  1999,  MEA. 
Messingham  Heath,  1989,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1989,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1999,  2001, 2002,  MEA, 1993,  AG. 

Gibraltar  Point,  1989,  1990,  1992,  1997,  MEA,  1996,  SPMR. 

Kirkby-on-Bain.  1991,  ASL. 

Skippingdales,  1992,  RSK. 

Tattershall  Sand  Pits,  1994,  1995,  AG. 
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Kirkby  Moor,  1996,  MEA. 

Genus  Arachnospila  Kincaid,  1900 

Small  to  medium-size  black  wasps  with  red  on  the  gaster.  A.  anceps  and  A.  trivalis  are 
subterranean  nesters  usually  in  sandy  soils.  The  prey  is  hidden  on  a  plant  whilst  a  short 
burrow  is  excavated.  A.  spissa  and  probably  A.  minutula  use  the  nest  cavity  of  its  prey 
as  a  nest.  Nationally  there  are  7  species,  with  4  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

Arachnospila  anceps  (Wesmael,  1851)  ANS  Universal. 

24  records.  27  May-22  September. 

Hameringham,  1936,  HPJ. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 

Grantham,  1947,  HB. 

Stapleford  Wood,  1951,  HB. 

Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1984,  1998,  MEA. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1986,  MEA. 

Linwood  Warren,  1989,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1989,  2001,  MEA. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1990,  1997,  MEA. 

Gibraltar  Point,  1990,  1991,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1993,  1994,  1996,  2000,  2001,  MEA. 

Vernatt’s  LNR,  Spalding,  1994,  AF. 

Arachnospila  minutula  (Dahlbom,  1842)  Nb.  ANS  Scarce. 

6  records.  17  June-9  August. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1985,  1987,  MEA,  1985,  RSK. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1995,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1995,  MEA. 

Arachnospila  spissa  (Schiodte,  1837)  ANS  Universal. 

3  records.  13  June-21  June. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  HWG. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1989,  MEA. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1995,  MEA. 

Arachnospila  trivalis  (Dahlbom,  1843)  ANS  Widespread. 

26  records.  27May-29  September. 

Hameringham,  1936,  HPJ. 

Sausthorpe,  1938,  MWG, 

Woodhall  Spa,  1939,  1948,  1949,  MWG. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1940,  MWG. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1985,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1985,  1992,  1995,  1999,  2001,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1993,  AG,  2001, 2002,  MEA. 

Tattershall  Sand  Pits,  1994,  1995,  AG. 

Genus  Evagetes  Lepeletier,  1845 

Medium-size  black  wasps  with  red  on  the  anterior  gaster.  Cleptoparasitic  on  other 
subterranean  nesting  Pompilidae.  The  female  enters  the  cell  of  its  host,  eats  the  egg 
and  substitutes  its  own.  The  cell  is  then  closed.  Nationally  there  are  4  species  (1 
species  restricted  to  the  Channel  Island),  with  1  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

Evagetes  crassicornis  (Shuckard,  1837)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2002  ANS  Universal. 

26  records.  2002.  7  May-23  September. 

Old  Bolingbroke,  1941,  MWG. 
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Grantham,  1945,  HB. 

Stapleford  Wood,  1951,  HB. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  1986,  MEA. 

Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1984,  1989,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1992,  1993,  1999,  2001,  MEA. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1989,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1989,  1993,  2003,  MEA. 

Gibraltar  Point,  1990,  1992,  1995,  MEA,  1994,  RWJU. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1990,  MEA. 

Tattershall  Sand  Pits,  1994,  1995,  AG. 

Genus  Anoplius  Dufour,  1834 

Medium-size  to  large  wasps.  Black  or  black  with  red  markings  on  the  gaster.  A. 
infuscatus  and  A.  viaticus  are  subterranean  nesters  excavating  a  short  burrow  in  open, 
sandy  soils.  Prey  is  temporarily  stored  among  vegetation  whilst  a  burrow  is  excavated. 
A.  concinnus  and  A.  nigerrimus  are  crevice  nesters.  A.  concinnus  enlarges  cavities 
beneath  stones  and  A.  nigerrimus  uses  hollow  plant  stems,  snail  shells  and  deserted 
aculeate  burrows.  Nationally  there  are  5  species,  with  4  species  in  Lincolnshire. 

Anoplius  concinnus  (Dahlbom,  1845)  Edwards  1998.  ANS  Scarce. 

12  records.  13  June-2  October. 

Burton,  1941,  1992,  MWG. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1948,  MWG. 

Somersby,  1948,  MWG. 

Risby  Warren,  1984,  MEA. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1988,  1989,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1999,  MEA. 

Kirkby-on-Bain,  1991,  ASL. 

Anoplius  infuscatus  (Vander  Linden,  1827)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2001 .  ANS  Widespread. 
50  records.  26  May-21  August. 

Somersby,  1948,  MWG. 

Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1984,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1988,  1989,  1992,  1994,  1995,  MEA. 

Manton  &  Twigmoor,  1988,  1989,  MEA. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1 989,  1 990,  1 991 ,  1 992,  1 993,  1 994,  1 995,  1 996,  1 997,  2001 ,  MEA, 
1997,  ASL 

Gibraltar  Point,  1990,  1992,  1993,  1995,  1996,  1997,  MEA. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1991,  MEA. 

Whisby  Nature  Park,  1993,  PP. 

Tattershall  Sand  Pits,  1995,  AG. 

Anoplius  nigerrimus  (Scopoli,  1763)  Edwards,  1988.  ANS  Universal. 

7  records.  27  May-10  September. 

Burton,  1942,  MWG. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1948,  MWG. 

Scotton  Common,  1988,  MEA. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  1995,  1999,  MEA. 

Anoplius  viaticus  (Linn.,  1758)  Edwards  &  Telfer,  2001.  ANS  Scarce. 

6  records.  30  April-30  July. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1934,  HPJ„  1941,  MWG. 

Whisby  Nature  Park,  1994,  PP. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  2000,  MEA. 
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Genus  Episyron  Schicdte,  1837 

Medium-size  to  large  wasps.  Black  with  red  on  the  hind  legs  and  white  markings  on  the 
gaster.  Subterranean  nesters  in  open  sandy  soils.  The  prey  is  temporarily  stored  on  a 
plant  whilst  the  burrow  is  excavated.  Nationally  there  is  1  species,  also  present  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Episyron  rufipes( Linn.,  1758)  Edwards,  1988.  ANS  Widespread. 

65  records.  23  May-16  September. 

Skegness,  1900,  JWC.  Woodhall  Spa,  1941,  MWG. 

Donna  Nook,  1983,  MEA. 

Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes,  1984,  1989,  1995,  1996,  1998,  MEA. 

Risby  Warren,  1985,  MEA. 

Kirkby  Moor,  1989,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  MEA. 

Gibraltar  Point,  1990,  1992,  1993,  1995,  1996,  1997,  MEA,  1994,  PFY,  1994,  RWJU, 
1996,  SPMR. 

Kirkby-on-Bain,  1991,  ASL. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarries,  1990,  1992,  1993,  1995,  1996,  2000,  2001,  MEA. 
Skippingdales,  1992,  RSK. 

Whisby  Nature  Park,  1992,  PP. 

Tattershall  Sand  Pits,  1994,  1995,  AG. 

Rauceby  Warren,  1997,  2001, 2002,  MEA. 

Genus  Ceropales  Latreille,  1796 

Medium-size  black  wasps  with  yellow  markings  and  reddish  legs.  Cleptoparasitic  on 
other  species  of  Pompilidae.  The  female  intercepts  the  host  pompilid  carrying  a 
paralysed  spider.  The  host  female  is  driven  away,  after  which  an  egg  is  inserted  into  the 
lung-book  of  the  spider.  The  host  pompilid  returns  to  her  prey  and  continues  to  provision 
her  nest.  On  hatching  the  larva  of  Ceropales  first  destroys  the  host’s  egg  before  feeding 
on  the  spider.  Nationally  there  are  2  species,  with  1  species  in  Lincolnshire  (now 
extinct). 

Ceropales  maculata  (Fab.,  1775)  Edwards  1988.  ANS  Rare. 

1  record.  No  date. 

Woodhall  Spa,  1941,  MWG. 

The  following  records  of  Mason  wasps  are  new  to  those  records  reported  in  Archer 
(1999). 

Ancistrocerus  scoticus  (Curtis),  Horseshoe  Point,  May/June  1980,  J.P.  Flynn. 
Ancistrocerus  trifasciatus  (Muller),  Blankney  Fen,  July  2003.  A.S.  Lazenby. 
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Appendix  -  The  grid  references  and  natural  areas  of  sites.  The  actual  location  of  some  sites 
(2,3,6,7,8,12,17,18,21,24,26,28,32)  are  unknown,  so  the  grid  references  for  these  sites  can  only  be 
approximate. 

1 .  Blankney  Fen.  TF1262.  The  Fens. 

2.  Burton.  SK9674.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

3.  Cleethorpes.  TA3008,  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

4.  Donna  Nook.  TF4299.  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

5.  Gibraltar  Point.  TF5557.  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

6.  Grantham.  SK9136.  Trent  Valley  &  Rises. 

7.  Hameringham.  TF3167.  Lines.  Wolds. 

8.  Horncastle.  TF2669.  Lines.  Wolds. 

9.  Horseshoe  Point.  TA3801.  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

10.  Kirkby  Moor.  TF2262.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

1 1 .  Kirkby-on-Bain.  TF2462.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

12.  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  SK9398.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

13.  Linwood  Warren.  TF1387.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

14.  Manton  &  Twigmoor.  SE9305.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

15.  Messingham  Heath.  SE8703.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

16.  Messingham  Sand  Quarry.  SE9103.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

17.  Old  Bolingbroke.  TF3564.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

18.  Raithby  (Spilsby).  TF3767.  Lines.  Wolds. 

19.  Rauceby  Warren.  TF0343.  Lines.  &  Rutland  Limestone. 

20.  Risby  Warren.  SE9313.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

21.  Sausthorpe.  TF3869.  Lines.  Wolds. 

22.  Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe  Dunes.  TF4791.  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

23.  Scotton  Common.  SK8698.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

24.  Skegness.  TF5663.  Lines.  Coast  &  Marshes. 

25.  Skippingdales.  SE8812.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

26.  Somersby.  TF3472.  Lines.  Wolds. 

27.  Spalding.  TF2421 .  The  Fens. 

28.  Stapleford  Wood.  SK8556.  Trent  Valley. 

29.  Tattershall  Sand  Pits.  TF1959.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 

30.  Vernatt’s  LNR,  Spalding.  TF2424.  The  Fens. 

31 .  Whisby  Nature  Park.  SK91 67.  T rent  Valley  &  Rises. 

32.  Woodhall  Spa.  TF1963.  North  Lines.  Coversands  &  Clay  Vale. 


DAPHNIA  ATKINSONI  BAIRD  (CRUSTACEA)  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE 

John  H.  Bratton 

The  familiar  water  fleas  sold  as  live  food  for  ornamental  fish  are  usually  the  genus 
Daphnia.  Most  standing  waters  in  Britain  will  contain  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  British 
species  and  the  rarest  is  possibly  D.  atkinsoni.  Fryer  (1985)  could  report  only  eight  sites 
supporting  this  species  in  Yorkshire,  the  county  with  the  most  intensively  studied 
aquatic  Crustacea.  From  these  records  he  concluded  its  habitat  is  small,  rich,  alkaline 
ponds  in  the  lowlands.  It  can  also  occur  in  brackish  waters,  e.g.  Elmley  RSPB  reserve, 
Kent,  TQ952673,  in  a  pool  with  a  conductivity  of  6350  pS  per  cm  corrected  to  25C. 
which  is  about  1 1  %  seawater  (pers.  obs.  25  March  1 984).  Flossner  (1972)  gives  its  salt 
tolerance  as  20  ppt,  which  would  correspond  to  about  58%  seawater.  The  discovery  of 
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D.  atkinsoni  can  command  space  in  journals  with  an  international  remit  (e.g.  Jones 
1984),  so  I  felt  it  worth  placing  on  record  its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  in  three  places. 

The  first  site  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  A1077  road,  100  metres  to  the  east  of  Eastfield 
Farm,  Winteringham,  SE946212,  and  consists  of  a  shallow  hollow  among  mature 
willows  in  an  intensively  arable  area.  The  OS  map  labels  the  hollow  as  Chalybeate 
Spring  but  I  have  never  seen  signs  of  a  spring  there.  The  area  is  sandy  though  the 
hollow  has  a  layer  of  black  soil  contributed  by  decades  of  leaf  litter.  Stinging  nettles 
Urtica  dioica  and  woody  nightshade  Solanum  dulcamara  are  abundant.  The  hollow 
holds  (or  held)  water  up  to  20  metres  diameter  during  the  spring  and  is  usually  dry  in 
summer.  The  conductivity  of  the  water,  measured  on  1  March  1 981 ,  was  1 500  pS  per 
cm  @  25  C,  rather  high  for  freshwater.  This  is  remarkably  close  to  the  one  conductivity 
for  a  Yorkshire  D.  atkinsoni  site  reported  by  Fryer  (1985),  1 61 2  pS  per  cm  @  25  C, 
which  he  suggested  was  caused  by  run-off  from  a  stable.  There  is  no  obvious  pollution 
source  at  the  Winteringham  site.  A  ditch  between  the  road  and  the  hollow  should 
intercept  winter  road  salt. 

I  first  found  D.  atkinsoni  here  on  1  March  1981  and  on  a  return  visit  on  13  April  1981 
specimens  were  found  with  ephippia  (resting  eggs  capable  of  surviving  dry  periods  and 
acting  as  a  dispersal  mechanism,  analogous  to  seeds).  It  was  recorded  again  with 
ephippia  on  11  April  1982,  with  a  second  unidentified  Daphnia  sp.  There  are  further 
records  from  8  April  1983  and  on  20  April  1984  with  the  ostracod  crustacean  Eucypris 
virens  (Jurine),  det.  M.V.  Hounsome.  Around  this  time  I  fell  in  with  bad  company  and 
turned  my  attention  to  water  beetles  so  there  is  a  20  year  gap  in  the  Daphnia  records. 

I  revisited  the  site  on  22  November  2004.  It  was  dry  but  I  took  a  handful  of  soil  from  the 
hollow,  placed  this  in  a  tub  of  tapwater  on  a  windowsill  on  24  November,  and  by  12 
December  a  single  juvenile  Daphnia  was  visible.  Around  3  January  this  produced  its 
first  brood.  The  original  Daphnia  was  still  alive  on  15  January  when  I  removed  it  and 
identified  it  -  as  D.  atkinsoni.  The  handful  of  soil  also  produced  abundant  E.  virens  and 
a  harpacticoid  copepod. 

I  have  not  lived  at  Winteringham  since  1977  so  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
lengths  of  the  wet  and  dry  phases  in  the  hollow.  In  the  1980s  it  was  clearly  normal  for 
the  hollow  to  hold  water  in  spring.  I  was  surprised  to  find  I  had  no  records  from  mid¬ 
winter,  but  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  due  to  lack  of  effort  or  lack  of  water.  However, 
visits  on  26  March  2004  and  27  March  2005  found  the  hollow  dry,  which  contrasts  with 
the  pattern  of  the  1980s.  About  40  metres  away  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  there  is 
now  a  small  sand  quarry  from  which  water  is  removed  by  pump.  It  is  likely  this  lowers 
the  water  table  over  a  wider  area  than  just  the  quarry,  and  maybe  the  hollow  in  the 
willows  no  longer  has  a  wet  phase.  Thus  Daphnia  atkinsoni  may  survive  at  this  site  only 
in  the  form  of  a  diminishing  'seedbank'  of  ephippia.  The  pools  in  the  quarry  appear  to 
provide  alternative  habitat  but  no  Daphnia  were  found  in  these  in  March  2005. 

A  second  population  of  D.  atkinsoni  was  found  on  24  December  1982,  5  km  away  in  a 
small  marsh  immediately  behind  the  Humber  Bank  east  of  Whitton,  SE908246.  Daphnia 
curvirostris  and  Eucypris  virens  were  also  present.  The  conductivity  measured  on  25 
March  1985  was  2600  pS  per  cm  @  25  C,  which  suggests  weakly  brackish  water.  In 
2003  this  marsh  was  partly  infilled  with  soil  and  in  2004  was  sown  with  wheat  but  not 
harvested,  probably  because  the  ground  was  too  wet.  I  revisited  the  site  on  25 
December  2004  and  found  abundant  D.  curvirostris ,  E.  virens  and  the  tiny  crustacean 
Chydorus  sphaericus  among  submerged  grass,  but  not  D.  atkinsoni. 

A  third  Lincolnshire  colony  of  D.  atkinsoni  was  found  on  18  June  1988  at  the 
Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust's  Donna  Nook  reserve,  TF441973.  The  habitat  was  a  recently 
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excavated  pool  with  a  bed  of  bare  sand,  behind  the  dunes,  conductivity  441  pS  per  cm 
@  25  C.  Several  of  the  specimens  collected  were  carrying  ephippia.  The  occurrence  of 
D.  atkinsoni  in  such  a  new  water  body  suggests  it  is  an  efficient  disperser,  corroborated 
by  Louette  &  De  Meester  (2004)  who  found  it  at  a  density  of  over  10  Daphnia  per  litre  in 
a  Belgian  pond  which  had  been  dug  only  three  months  previously.  The  rapid 
colonisation  at  Donna  Nook  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  there  is  another  colony  in 
the  vicinity,  since  viable  ephippia  can  be  transported  in  the  guts  of  waterfowl  (Proctor 
1964). 

John,  H  Bratton,  18  New  Street,  Menai  Bridge,  Anglesey,  LL59  5HN. 
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TAPHROPELTUS  CONTRACTUS :  A  NEW  BUG  FOR  THE 

COUNTY? 

Annette  Binding 

Whilst  surveying  at  The  Pingle  in  Coningsby  on  the  12th  April  2004  I  found  a  small  dark- 
coloured  bug  under  dead  wood  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 

Under  the  microscope  I  discovered  that  it  had  curved  front  tibia  and  spines  on  the 
enlarged  front  femura.  I  identified  it  as  Taphropeltus  contractus,  a  member  of  the  family 
Lygaeidae  or  groundbugs.  I  checked  Dr  Peter  Kirby’s  ‘Annotated  List  of  the  Heteroptera 
of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside’  in  Transactions  (Volume  XXII  No.1  1988  and 
Vol  XX1 1  No. 2  1989)  and  could  not  find  it  on  the  list. 

The  bug  was  subsequently  sent  to  Dr  Kirby  for  confirmation  of  the  identification.  Dr 
Kirby  told  me  that  the  bug  had  been  recorded  from  all  the  counties  bordering 
Lincolnshire  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  records  of  it  from  Lincolnshire.  Very  little 
seems  to  be  known  about  it.  The  bug  is  usually  found  in  dry  fairly  open  areas  and  it 
over-winters  as  an  adult.  The  one  I  found  was  probably  just  coming  out  of  hibernation. 
The  species  is  common  in  the  south  of  the  country  but  listed  as  Local  in  Yorkshire. 


A  WOODLAND  RELIC  HEDGE  -  THE  CASE  OF  DIKEY  WOOD, 
NEAR  THURLBY,  SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Richard  G.  Jefferson 


Introduction 

A  series  of  maps  of  dates  ranging  between  1748  and  1906  show  the  presence  of  a 
wood  (known  as  Dikey  Wood)  of  c.  5  hectares  at  TF  083168  in  the  parish  of  Toft  with 
Manthorpe  but  near  to  the  western  edge  of  Thurlby  village.  The  Wood  occurs  at  an 
altitude  of  c.  55m  on  soils  derived  from  Jurassic  Oxford  Clay.  These  are  typically  slowly 
permeable  seasonally  waterlogged  clayey  soils  of  the  Denchworth  association. 

The  area  of  the  former  wood  is  now  arable  land  that  is  bounded  on  four  sides  by 
hedges.  Noble  (1987),  states  that  Dikey  Wood  was  grubbed  out  in  1919  for  agricultural 
use.  The  land  formerly  occupied  by  Dikey  Wood  is  now  arable  and  was  growing  a  crop 
of  oil  seed  rape  in  2004. 

It  is  well  known  that  hedges  which  mark  the  perimeter  of  former  woods  were  often 
created  by  the  management  of  the  original  woodland  edge  shrub  species  and  often 
contain  elements  of  the  original  woodland  ground  flora  (Pollard  1974,  Rackham  2003). 
Several  woodland  herbs  including  dog’s  mercury  Mercurialis  perennis,  bluebell 
Hyacinthoides  non-scipta  and  wood  anemone  Anemone  nemorosa  are  known  to  be 
able  to  survive  indefinitely  in  such  hedges  (Rackham  2003).  An  investigation  was 
undertaken  in  2004  to  look  at  the  species  composition  of  the  hedge  and  the  field  layer 
flora. 

Hedge  description 

The  boundary  hedge  logically  falls  into  four  sections  (north-west  NW,  east-north-east 
ENE,  south-east  SE  and  south-west  SW).  The  north-west  facing  hedgerow  is  c.  300 
metres  in  length  and  is  virtually  intact  along  its  length  with  three  small  gaps,  two  of 
c.3.5m  and  one  of  c.  5m.  The  east-north-east  boundary  is  250  m  in  length  but  there  are 
three  lengths  amounting  to  130m  (52%)  lacking  a  hedge.  The  south-eastern  boundary  is 
approximately  125m  in  length  with  five  gaps  amounting  to  about  68m  (54%).  Finally  the 
south-western  boundary  is  approximately  250m  in  length  with  three  gaps  in  the 
hedgerow  comprising  20m,  in  total  some  8%  of  the  overall  length 

All  four  sections  of  the  hedge  sit  on  a  low  bank  and  are  bounded  by  a  ditch  on  the 
outside.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  bank  is  a  remnant  of  a  former  wood  bank.  Boundary 
banks  were  once  a  common  feature  of  ancient  woodlands  (Rackham  2003).  The  SE 
and  SW  hedges  are  bounded  by  a  grass  road  verge  while  the  ENE  and  NW  hedges  lie 
adjacent  to  arable  land. 

Methods 

The  hedge  boundary  was  surveyed  in  April  2004  with  subsequent  visits  in  May  and 
June  to  check  the  identification  of  hedgerow  species,  such  as  the  roses  Rosa  spp.  The 
hawthorns  in  three  of  the  four  hedge  sections  (NW,  SE  and  SW)  appeared  to  be  a 
complex  mixture  of  hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna  and  Midland  hawthorn  C.  laevigata 
and  hybrids.  The  hawthorn  in  the  ENE  section  was  pure  hawthorn.  Byatt  (1975) 
summarises  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  two  species  and  hybrids  which  relate  to 
leaf  shape,  flower  diameter  and  number  of  styles.  Interestingly,  one  pure  Midland 
hawthorn  bush  was  recorded  with  4  styles;  the  norm  being  2-3.  Thus,  due  to  the 
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difficulties  in  determining  the  identity  of  every  individual,  all  hawthorns  were  recorded  as 
Crataegus  sp. 

These  were  divided  into  approximately  25m  sections  and  all  shrub  and  tree  species 
were  recorded.  Woody  climbing  species  such  as  honeysuckle  Lonicera  periclymenum, 
black  bryony  Tamus  communis  and  white  bryony  Bryonia  dioica  were  present  but  were 
not  recorded  systematically.  In  addition,  any  woodland  field  layer  species  known  to  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  ancient  woods  in  Central  and  Eastern  England  (after  Peterken  and 
Game  1984,  Rackham  2003)  were  recorded  along  the  hedge  base  and  adjacent  verges 
(see  Table  1). 

Results 

Table  1  summarises  the  data  from  the  survey  providing  details  of  species  and  their 
frequency  in  sections.  Shrub  and  tree  species  with  50%  or  more  occurrences  in  ancient 
woodland  in  Central  Lincolnshire  (after  Peterken  1997)  are  annotated  in  Table  1.  One  of 
these  species,  Midland  hawthorn  is  strongly  associated  with  ancient  woods  and  is 
seldom  found  in  hedges,  scrub  or  secondary  woodland  and  field  maple  Acer  campestre 
and  hazel  Corylus  avellana  are  usually  found  in  ancient  hedges  (Rackham  2003). 

Six  tree  and  shrub  species  and  five  herbs  with  an  affinity  for  ancient  woodland  in  central 
Lincolnshire  were  recorded  respectively  on  the  boundaries  and  adjacent  verges.  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  richness  of  the  flora  between  the  four  boundaries  with  the  SW 
boundary  being  richest  for  ancient  woodland  herbs  (Table  1). 

The  mean  number  of  woody  species  per  25m  section  for  the  two  largely  intact  hedges 
(NW  and  SW)  was  6.4  and  5.7  respectively.  Exceptionally,  11  different  species  occurred 
in  one  section  of  the  NW  hedge  (Table  1)  (Plate  9).  These  figures  may  be 
underestimates  due  to  the  grouping  of  the  two  hawthorns  as  Crataegus  sp.  Applying  the 
hedgerow  dating  system  developed  by  Pollard  et  al  ( 1 974)  would  suggest  that  these 
hedge  sections  were  at  least  600  years  old. 

Discussion 

The  hedgerows  which  mark  the  boundary  of  the  former  Dikey  Wood  contain  a  clear 
signature  of  the  former  wood  with  the  presence  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  indicative  of 
ancient  woodland.  Little  is  known  of  the  composition  of  the  original  wood  although  Noble 
(1987)  mentions  it  contained  abundant  primrose  Primula  vulgaris  and  bluebell  with 
spindle  Euonymus  europaeus  on  the  road  edge.  An  existing  wood  nearby  (1  km  to  the 
south  east)  known  as  Dole  Wood  (TF  092162)  which  lies  on  similar  geology  and  soils 
probably  gives  a  clue  as  to  the  original  species  composition  of  Dikey  Wood.  The  former 
comprises  2.7  ha  of  Ash  Fraxinus  excelsior- Field  maple  -Dog’s  Mercury  woodland  - 
wood  anemone  sub-community  (W8b  in  the  National  Vegetation  Classification)  (Rodwell 
1991).  This  is  the  classic  lowland  woodland  type  characteristic  of  free  draining, 
moderately  base-rich  soils  in  predominantly  central  and  southern  England. 

Bluebell,  wood  anemone,  dog’s  mercury  and  yellow  archangel  Lamaistrum  galaeodolon 
are  prominent  in  the  field  layer  vegetation  at  Dole  Wood. 

In  fact,  Dole  Wood  supports  all  but  two  (wild  cherry  Prunus  avium  and  dogwood  Cornus 
sanguineum  )  of  the  tree,  shrub  and  herb  species  recorded  from  the  hedgerows. 

Similarly  all  of  the  species  recorded  from  the  hedgerows  forming  the  edge  of  the  former 
Dikey  Wood  are  characteristic  components  of  the  W8  community  as  described  by 
Rodwell  (1991). 
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Table  1.  Dikey  Wood  Hedgerow 
Survey  2004 

English 

Name 

Field  maple 

Wood 

anemone 

Dogwood 

Hazel 

Hawthorn 

Spindle 

Ash 

Bluebell 

Yellow 

archangel 

Dog’s 

Mercury 

Wild  cherry 

Blackthorn 

Pendunculate 

oak 

Bramble 

Field  rose 

Dog  rose 

Elder 

Greater 

stitchwort 

Wych  elm 

Scientific  Name 

A.  campestre A 

A.  nemorosa 

C. 

sanguineamA 

C.  avellana  A 

Crataegus  spAf 

E.  europeausA 

F.  excelsior 

H.  non-scripta 

L.  galeobdolon 

M.  perennis 

P.  avium  A 

P.  spinosa 

Quercus  robur 

P.  fruticosus 
agg 

Rosa  arvensis 

R.  canina 

S.  n/gra 

S.  holostea 

U.  glabra 

No.  of  shrub/tree 
species 

No.  of  woodland 
indicator  herbs 
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Table  1  cont.  Dikey  Wood  Hedgerow  Survey 
2004 

English  name 

Field  maple 

Wood  anemone 

Dogwood 

Hazel 

Hawthorn 

Spindle 

Ash 

Bluebell 

Yellow  archangel 

Dog’s  Mercury 

Wild  cherry 

Blackthorn 

Pendunculate 

oak 

Bramble 

Field  rose 

Dog  rose 

Elder 

Greater 

stitchwort 

Elm 

Scientific  name 

A.  campestrek 

A.  nemorosa 

C.  sanguineam  k 

C.  avellanak 

Crataegus  sp.  k  f 

E.  europaeusk 

F.  excelsior 

H.  non-scripta 

L.  galeobdolon 

M.  perennis 

P.  avium k 

P.  spinosa 

0.  robur 

R.  fruticosus  agg. 

R.  arvensis 

P.  canina 

S.  n/'gra 

S.  holostea 

U.  glabra 

No.  of  shrub/tree  species 

No.  of  woodland  indicator 
herbs 

The  presence  of  yellow  archangel  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  is  known  to  be  rare  in 
hedges  (Rackham  2003). 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  ancient  woodland  herbs  have  managed  to  persist  in  the 
hostile  environment  of  intensive  arable  agriculture.  There  is  little  to  buffer  the  hedge 
bottom  from  the  impact  of  cultivation,  in  particular  from  arable  herbicides  and  fertilisers. 
A  series  of  12  1m  x  2m  quadrats  taken  at  2m  intervals  in  the  SW  hedge  bottom  showed 
that  these  species  are  co-existing  with  competitive,  nitrophilous,  annual  and  perennial 
plants,  in  particular  cow  parsley  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  cleavers  Galium  aparine  and 
stinging  nettle  Urtlca  diolca.  The  latter  are  typical  of  grassy  hedge  borders  or  the 
margins  of  arable  fields. 

While  this  may  seem  initially  surprising,  many  woodland  herbs  can  thrive  in  higher 
nutrient  conditions  and  their  stature  enables  them  to  compete  with  taller  herbs  species. 
They  also  benefit  in  putting  on  growth  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  before  other 
potential  competing  species  have  started  to  grow  giving  them  an  advantage.  Also  they 
can  tolerate  heavy  shade  in  summer  which  might  occur  when  tall  herbs  overtop  the 
plants.  Many  though  are  intolerant  of  trampling  and  grazing  which  is  rarely  an  issue  in 
hedges  in  Central  and  Eastern  England.  Yellow  archangel  and  dog’s  mercury  are 
considered  to  be  stress-tolerant  competitors  whom  can  grow  vigorously  at  higher  light 
fluxes  (Grime  et  al  1988,  Packham  1983).  Bluebell  is  considered  to  be  intermediate 
between  a  stress-tolerant  ruderal  and  a  generalist  C-S-R  strategist  (Grime  et  al  1988).  It 
has  a  deep  root  system  which  often  allows  co-existence  with  strongly  competitive 
woodland  species  (Blackman  &  Rutter  1 954,  Grime  et  al  1 988). 

Conservation  and  condition 

The  hedgerows  are  clearly  of  considerable  conservation  value  in  a  local  context  as 
examples  of  woodland  relic  hedges  supporting  a  range  of  species  with  strong  affinities 
for  ancient  woodland.  However,  the  condition  of  the  boundary  hedges  is  poor.  In  a  test 
of  the  provisional  hedgerow  condition  assessment  method  developed  by  English 
Nature,  all  four  hedgerow  sections  were  deemed  to  be  in  unfavourable  condition,  failing 
on  one  or  more  attributes.  The  reasons  for  unfavourable  condition  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Table  2:  Hedgerow  condition  attributes 

Hedgerow  condition  assessment 
attributes/thresholds 

Status  of  Dikey  Wood  boundary 
sections 

Dimensions  (heightx  width)  3  square  metres  and 
a  minimum  of  1 ,5m  wide  and  1  m  high 

3  of  the  4  sections  did  not  meet  the 
required  threshold 

Height  of  base  of  canopy  of  woodv  species. 
Average  base  of  woody  species  canopy  is  less 
than  50  cm  from  the  ground 

All  sections  meet  criterion/threshold 

Horizontal  gappiness  of  woody  component.  Less 
than  10%  of  hedgerow  length  is  occupied  by 
gaps  in  the  woody  canopy  with  no  gap  greater 
than  5  m  wide. 

3  of  the  4  sections  did  not  meet  the 
required  threshold 

Undisturbed  ground  and  herbaceous  vegetation 
cover.  Width  of  undisturbed  (unploughed)  zone 
minimum  of  2m  from  centre  of  hedgerow,  with  a 
minimum  of  1m  width  of  perennial  herbaceous 
vegetation  between  centre  of  hedgerow  and 
disturbed  ground. 

All  sections  do  not  meet 
criterion/threshold 

Recently  introduced  species.  Less  than  10% 
cover  of  woody  species  or  10%  of  herbaceous 
vegetation  within  2m  of  centre  of  hedgerow 

All  sections  meet  criterion/threshold 
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An  earlier  version  of  the  hedgerow  condition  assessment  had  an  attribute  relating  to  the 
presence  and  cover  of  indicators  of  eutrophication.  This  proved  problematical  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  setting  an  appropriate  threshold  for  the  cover  of  such  indicator  species  and 
is  not  currently  used.  Nonetheless  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  Dikey  Wood  hedge 
bases  and  margins  contained  species  typical  of  disturbed,  eutrophic  conditions.  In 
particular  cleavers,  stinging  nettle  and  barren  brome  Anisantha  sterilis  have  high  cover. 

Sensitive  management  of  the  hedgerows  could  probably  result  in  them  being  brought 
into  favourable  condition  within  a  few  years.  This  would  require  a  change  in  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  cutting,  the  establishment  of  perennial  grass  strips  along  the  interior 
field  margins  and  gapping  up  with  appropriate  woody  species.  A  change  from  arable  to 
low  intensity  pasture  would  be  an  added  benefit  provided  the  hedge  bottoms  are 
protected  from  grazing. 

An  aspirational  long-term  objective  would  be  the  re-establishment  of  woodland  on  the 
site. 
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FALLOW  DEER  IN  SOUTH  WEST  LINCOLNSHIRE 


Chris  J  Manning 

Lincolnshire  is  one  of  our  largest  counties,  probably  best  known  for  its  agricultural 
production  or  perhaps  the  still  popular  seaside  resorts  in  the  Skegness  area.  Like  many 
counties  it  has  a  newly  established  roe  population  (c1970’s)  and  of  course  the 
ubiquitous  muntjac  are  present  (BDS,  2000).  Lincolnshire  also  has  red  deer,  but 
currently  the  largest  deer  population  are  fallow  deer,  which  have  been  recorded  at  a 
density  of  40  km2  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  (Harris,  et  al  1 995).  In  a  county 
with  a  woodland  cover  of  just  over  3%  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  concentrated  in  three 
locations,  a  distribution  that  was  already  established  by  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Book 
in  1086. 

In  south-west  Lincolnshire  the  scattered  woodlands  are  located  on  the  Kesteven 
uplands,  a  broad  limestone  plateau  located  between  Sleaford  and  Grantham  in  the 
north  and  Stamford  in  the  south,  which  is  covered  mostly  by  calcareous  boulder  clay. 
Many  of  these  woods  are  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  and  classified  as  ancient 
woodland,  with  a  documented  history  of  continuous  woodland  cover  since  at  least  1600 
and  where  woodland  management  may  date  back  to  Domesday  or  earlier.  Not 
surprisingly  overgrazing  by  deer  is  described  as  “the  greatest  current  threat  to  the 
ecological  value”of  these  woods  (Lincolnshire  Biodiversity  Action  Plan,  2000). 

The  story  of  these  Lincolnshire  fallow  deer  begins 
after  their  Norman  introduction  (Lister,  1984)  and  is 
then  closely  linked  to  Forests  and  Parks,  land 
management  practices  which  came  to  prominence 
in  medieval  England.  Lincolnshire  only  had  a  single 
forest  “Kesteven”,  a  forest  not  recorded  in  the 
Domesday  survey  (Rackham,  1986)  and  probably 
disbanded  cl  200,  when  "assarts"  are  documented 
for:  Holywell  1 1 90,  Careby  1 1 99  and  Aunby  1219 
(Platts,  1985).  The  first  park  in  this  area  of 
Lincolnshire  was  Imham,  started  in  1246  (Cantor, 

1983),  which  remained  in  use  until  the  1914/18  war. 

This  length  of  time  makes  it  the  most  enduring  of 
the  county’s  parks,  though  at  that  stage  it  was 
against  the  house,  an  unusual  attribute  for  a 
medieval  park.  Parks  in  the  area  are  listed  in  Table 
1 ;  note  that  Cambridgeshire’s  Burghley  Park  abuts 
the  county  boundary.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  land 
management  practices  seeded  numerous  short-lived  feral  fallow  deer  populations; 
perhaps  our  current  population  will  not  endure  for  centuries? 

In  the  first  countywide  survey  of  Lincolnshire’s  mammals  undertaken  in  1912  no  wild 
deer  are  reported  (Blaythwayt,  1912).  Kenneth  Whitehead  (1964)  reported  that  since 
1939  a  “number  of  stray  deer  have  been  noticed...  particularly  in  the  woods  around 
Bourne  woods”which  “escaped  from  Grimsthorpe  Park",  before  it  was  abandoned  in 
1949.  A  few  deer  were  noticed  at  Casewick  Hall  in  1953,  which  had  “undoubtedly 
escaped”  from  Burghley  Park  (Whitehead,  1964).  Deer  are  still  kept  at  Burghley  Park, 
which  in  1964  relocated  them  to  the  lower  park  against  the  Lincolnshire  border 
(Culverhouse,  1998).  Another  park  that  may  have  seeded  this  population  is  Belton 
which  was  established  c.1656  (Shirley,  1867).  Whitehead  (1964)  was  not  aware  of  any 
breakouts;  however  it  was  not  until  a  new  fence  was  installed  in  1980  that  leakage 
stopped  (Kesteven  Deer  Society,  papers). 
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Table  1 

Parks  in  South  West 

Lincolnshire 

Aslackby 

Belton  Park 

Birthorpe 

Bourne 

Castle  Bytham 

Easton 

Folkingham 

Grimsthorpe 

Holywell 

Irnham 

Sedgebrook 

Syston 

Welby 

Once  established,  these  deer  bred  successfully,  numbering  564  in  1975  when  the 
Kesteven  Deer  Society  undertook  their  first  annual  census.  The  Society  had  been 
formed  in  1974  for  the  “protection  from  abuse,  and  conservation  and  humane  control  of 
deer”  and  their  main  activities  were: 

•  Carrying  out  an  annual  deer  count; 

•  Keeping  detailed  records  of  all  deer  killed,  shot,  found  or  reported  dead; 

•  Investigation  of  all  complaints  of  damage  by  deer; 

•  The  carrying  out  of  a  shooting  plan,  when  and  where  necessary; 

•  The  reporting  of  the  year’s  activities  at  an  Annual  General  Meeting. 

(Kesteven  Deer  Society,  papers). 

The  Kesteven  Deer  Society  originally  comprised  20  members  who  controlled  52,000 
acres  and  membership  totalled  33  in  1981.  After  it  was  established,  the  Kesteven  Deer 
Society  worked  diligently  co-ordinating  an  annual  census  and  cull  from  1975  to  1992. 

Initially  the  census  data  was  from  eight  estates;  this  peaked  at  15  in  1983  as  additional 
areas  were  included.  From  1981  these  included  the  southern  part  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Wolds. 


Population  Figure  1  -  Census  and  cull  data 


Total  ■  Total  wthout  "Wolds"  “  "  ■Cull"™"  "Cull  wthout  "Wolds" 


Figure  1  illustrates  the  increase  in  deer  numbers  and  the  cull  in  the  Society's'  area,  The 
dramatic  decline  in  census  numbers  from  1990  coincides  with  the  founding  chairman 
leaving  office,  and  thereafter  participation  in  the  collection  of  census  and  cull  data 
fluctuated  (Figure  2)  as  the  Society  declined,  finally  folding  in  1992/3. 
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Figure  2  -  Number  of  participants  per  year 


Cull  Records  -  Census  Records 


Figure  3  POPULATION  CHANGE 
Selected  Estates  1975  -  1989 


Fallow 

Population 
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Plate  1.  Early  maps,  such  as  this  eighteenth  century  navigation  map  of  the  Humber,  show 
the  extent  of  change,  particularly  in  the  lower  estuary  (page  70)  picture  Shell 


Plate  2.  The  extensive  flood  defences  on  the  Humber,  such  as  these  at  Immingham, 
interfere  with  natural  estuarine  processes  (page  70)  photo  Paul  Giendeii/Engiish  Nature 
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Plate  3.  Read’s  Island  was  reclaimed  from  a  mid-channel  mudbank  in  the  Humber  in  the 
nineteenth  century  (page  72)  photo  Associated  British  Ports 


Plate  4.  A  single  hectare  of  intertidal  mudflat  in  the  Humber  can  contain  over  100,000.000 
invertebrates  (page  73)  photo  Roger  Key 
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Plate  5.  The  Humber  contains  around  380ha  of  reedbed,  particularly  in  the  upper  reaches 
such  as  here  at  the  Humber  Wildfowl  Refuge  (page  73)  photo  Paul  Giendeii/Engiish  Nature 


Plate  6.  Massive  numbers  of  wildfowl  and  waders  use  the  intertidal  mudflats  and  saltmarsh 
On  the  Humber  (page  74)  photo  Paul  Glendell/English  Nature 
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Plate  7.  The  grey  seal  Halichoerus  grypus  colony,  at  Donna  Nook  on  the  south  shore  of  the 


Plate  8.  The  primitive  fish  sea  lamprey  Petromyzon  marinus  has  been  recorded  in  the 
Humber  (page  75)  photo  Environment  Agency 
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Plate  9.  The  north-west  section  of  hedge  where  Dikey  Wood  used  to  stand  with  hawthorn, 
dog  rose  and  honeysuckle  (page  91).  Photo  Richard  Jefferson 


Plate  10.  Guthram  Gowt  upper  pond  (adjacent  to  the  River  Glen,  near  Spalding),  supporting 
the  scarce  leech  Batrocobdella  paludosa  (page  115)  photo  Richard  Chadd 
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Plate  11.  Ulota  bruchii  -  absent  from  Lincolnshire  until  recorded  in  2000.  It  can  now  be  seen 
quite  frequently  forming  tufts  in  many 


Plate  12.  Fossombronia  pusilla  -  a  rare  Lincolnshire  thalloid  liverwort  (Page  120) 


photo  Christine  Rieser 
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Plate  13.  The  melanic  form  of  the  birch  shieldbug  Elasmostethus  interstinctus  found  at 


Plate  14.  The  wasp  spider  Argiope  bruennichi  -  new  to  the  county  in  2004  (page  122) 

photo  Allan  Binding 
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Plate  15.  The  shining  fungus  beetle  Triplax  russica  -  only  5  recent  records  of  this  species 


Plate  16.  Danish  scurvy  grass  Cochlearia  danica  is  now  found  in  all  tetrads  along  the  A17 
from  Fosdyke  to  the  county  boundary  at  Wingland  (page  130)  photo  Irene  Weston 
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A  rise  in  deer  numbers  is  often  attributed  to  an  inadequate  cull.  The  Kesteven  Deer 
Society  planned  their  cull  at  28%  of  the  April  census  and  comfortably  achieved  it;  in  total 
their  censuses  recorded  23,439  deer  and  6,935  were  culled,  an  overall  rate  of  29.58% 
during  their  period  of  operation.  To  maintain  a  population,  the  number  culled  should 
equal  the  net  biological  increase  (immigration/emigration  excluded).  The  deer 
population  increased  on  average  by  over  40%  annually,  a  figure  that  exceeds  published 
sources  (e.g.,  Chapman  &  Chapman  1975).  The  Society’s  census  techniques  are  not 
recorded,  but  they  probably  used  ‘direct  counts’.  Changes  in  personnel,  the  estates 
involved  and  possibly  a  reluctance  to  disclose  this  information  may  have  contributed  to 
changes  in  the  precision,  accuracy  and  bias  of  the  data  over  the  years.  Figure  3 
illustrates  the  population  changes  recorded  for  the  few  estates  that  participated  in  the 
Society’s  work  for  long  periods. 

Did  the  Kesteven  Deer  Society  cull  sufficient  deer?  The  Society  had  adopted  and 
implemented  management  based  on  census  work,  a  system  widely  advocated  then  and 
now  (Fooks  &  Flotchkis,  1976).  To  evaluate  the  effect  of  an  increase  culling  on  the 
population  the  hypothesis  that  an  increase  in  culling  rate  affects  reduces  the  population 
was  evaluated  from  the  data.  Only  five  estates  had  census  and  cull  data  for  long 
periods  (12-15  years),  Based  on  the  initial  census  these  estates  experienced 
population  change  between  -91%  and  +480%  during  the  period  1975-1989  whilst  they 
applied  culling  rates  based  on  the  spring  census  of  between  11%  and  48%  (Figure  4). 

The  hypothesis  that  the  culling  rate  affects  the  population  change  was  tested  using 
regression  analysis  and  statistically  this  hypothesis  is  not  proven  (P  value  0.13).  This 
result  is  counter  to  our  expectations,  but  the  limited  number  of  records  and  vastly 
different  changes  in  the  census  data  prevent  an  adequate  analysis. 

The  British  Deer  Society’s  earlier  work  to  promote  Deer  Management  Groups  continues 
under  the  aegis  of  The  Deer  Initiative.  In  1997  The  Lincolnshire  Deer  Group  was  formed 
to  promote  the  sustainable  management  of  the  expanding  roe  and  muntjac  populations 
in  central  Lincolnshire.  With  increasing  landowner  support  the  group  has  expanded  it 
activities  to  include  the  former  Kesteven  Deer  Society’s  area. 

Today  we  have  a  better  understanding  of  census  techniques,  and  more  importantly 
there  is  far  greater  support  for  sustainable  deer  management.  Will  ‘new’  deer 
management  groups  be  more  successful?  Many  ancient  woods  are  Sites  of  Special 
Scientific  Interest,  where  the  Countryside  and  Rights  of  Way  Act  2000  has  extended 
English  Nature  powers  to  deliver  their  public  service  agreement  target  to  have  95%  of 
SSSI’s  in  favourable  condition  by  2010.  The  Lincolnshire  Biodiversity  Action  has  a 
similar  target  for  “Ancient  semi-natural  woodland”,  seeking  to  restore  25%  of  the  current 
resource  (approximately  800  ha)  in  the  same  period.  These  targets,  combined  with  the 
continuing  Forestry  Commission  grants  for  establishment  and  management  of 
woodland,  provide  far  more  statutory  support  for  sustainable  deer  management  than 
was  available  during  the  era  of  the  Kesteven  Deer  Society. 
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Population  Figure  4  -  Population  change  against  culling  rate  1975  1989 
Change 


Culling  Rate 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  2004 


WEATHER  2004 

Phil  Porter,  John  Walker  and  Nick  Tribe 

A  wet  year  overall.  The  first  two  months  were  wetter  than  average  with  February  seeing 
some  very  mild  weather  for  the  time  of  year.  March  was  noticeably  dry  and  April  was 
warm  and  wet.  May  was  generally  warm  and  dry  but  the  end  of  June  saw  cool, 
unsettled  weather.  July  and  August  were  very  wet  with  some  very  heavy  downpours  on 
the  8/9th  August.  Nationally,  it  was  the  wettest  August  since  1956  with  over  200%  of  the 
usual  rainfall  for  the  month.  September  was  warm  and  dry  but  October  saw  yet  more 
prolonged  rain.  November  and  December  were  both  comparatively  dry.  Nationally, 
November  was  the  driest  since  1988. 

Rainfall  figures  for  2004 


Linco 

n  (mm)  (1998-200' 

not  fully  recorded 

therefore  excluded) 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

2004 

77.1 

30 

26.8 

86 

24.4 

47.1 

86.7 

162.8 

30.4 

93.2 

36.4 

16.4 

717.3 

1950- 

2004 

mean 

50.6 

39 

43.5 

40.8 

44 

48.3 

53.1 

59.8 

48.2 

47 

56.7 

54.4 

585.5 

Saltfleetby-1 

"heddlethorpe  National  Nature  Reserve  (mm) 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Total 

2004 

53 

52.5 

42.5 

41 

57.9 

35.3 

104 

84 

89.5 

84 

50 

15 

709.2 

1993- 

2004 

mean 

56.3 

38.9 

34.1 

44.9 

44.5 

46.8 

50.8 

52.7 

62.7 

65.8 

65 

57.9 

620.5 
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FUNGI 


Ken  Rowland 

The  year  2004  has  been  a  virtually  complete  loss  for  me  mycologically,  due  to  a 
suspected  health  problem  in  the  middle  of  August  and  a  spell  in  hospital.  The  hospital 
doctor  banned  me  from  driving  (also  using  my  workshop  which  was  quite  a  blow)  and 
not  to  stray  too  far  from  accessible  places  in  case  I  had  to  be  evacuated  in  a  hurry.  This 
meant  I  had  to  withdraw  from  all  the  18  forays  I  had  agreed  to  lead  plus  some  three  or 
four  talks  I  had  agreed  to  give.  Some  of  the  forays  continued  without  me  but  some  were 
cancelled  for  which  I  am  very  sorry;  from  the  number  of  phone  calls  and  the  number  of 
persons  turning  up  from  as  far  away  as  Grimsby,  with  baskets  of  fungi  and  the  question 
"can  we  eat  it?",  the  season  would  seem  to  have  been  very  good  (it  would  be  seeing  as 
I  could  not  participate!). 

The  one  meeting  I  managed  to  attend  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  Gall  Society  at  Whisby 
in  July  when  34  species  were  found.  At  the  moment  I  am  attempting  to  reconcile 
records  that  have  been  sent  in  to  me.  There  are  some  very  interesting  records  that  I 
need  to  sort  out;  one  a  completely  new  record  (improbable)  Typhula  filiformis  (only 
recorded  once  in  Ireland  in  1936)  and  another  ( Tulostoma  brumale)  which  is  normally  a 
coastal  species.  Another  that  I  identified  as  Agaricus  vaporarius  was  found  by  Brian  Eke 
growing  on  bare  ground  (basically  ground  up  limestone)  on  the  floor  of  Greetwell 
Quarry.  This  is  a  new  county  record  that  I  sent  down  to  Kew  at  great  expense,  but  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  there  to  verify  my  identification. 

I  have  received  a  list  of  species  recorded  at  Dole  Wood  from  Sheila  Wells,  the  Recorder 
for  the  BMS  Huntingdon  Fungus  Group,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  be  present  I  am  grateful 
for  the  list.  Colin  Faulkner  sent  me  an  Earth  Star  from  Dole  Wood  that  turned  out  to  be 
Geastrum  striatum. 

Records  are  still  coming  in  from  various  members  and  it  would  looks  as  though  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  new  county  records  when  I  have  managed  to  sort  them  all  out.  My 
thanks  go  to  Phil  Porter  and  David  Knight  who  have  kept  me  busy  by  bringing 
specimens  for  my  attention,  some  of  David's  also  being  very  edible!  Phil  has  also  turned 
up  four  new  records  for  Whisby,  two  of  which  are  new  county  records.  I  must  also  thank 
the  people,  some  of  whom  are  BMS  rather  than  LNU  members,  who  have  sent  me  lists 
from  Forays  I  was  not  able  to  lead.  Also  thanks  to  Jane  Ostler,  Keith  Robertson  and 
Ray  Halstead  for  their  lists  all  of  which  still  need  sorting  out. 

My  apologies  again  for  this  short  report,  and  unfortunately  this  year  will  also  be  the 
same. 


MOSSES,  LIVERWORTS  AND  LICHENS 
M.R.D.  Seaward 

All  of  the  bryophytes  listed  below,  namely  three  new  county  (NCR)  ( Weissia 
brachycarpavar.  brachycarpa ,  W.  longifolia  var.  longifolia  and  Cephalozia  lunuli folia), 
two  new  vice-county  (VCR)  ( Fissidens  gracilifolius  and  Hypnum  andoi)  and  26  divisional 
records,  have  been  provided  by  Frank  Lammiman  and  Christine  Rieser,  As  regards  the 
county’s  lichen  flora,  one  new  county  ( Acarospora  umbilicata),  one  new  vice-county 
( Hyperphyscia  adglutinata ),  39  divisional  and  innumerable  grid  square  records  were 
added  to  our  registers  this  year.  These  records  and  a  vice-county  record  of  Caloplaca 
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variabilis  made  in  2001  by  C.J.B. Hitch  (see  below)  are  additional  to  those  listed  in 
Seaward  (A  checklist  of  Lincolnshire  lichens,  2004,  Trans. Lines. Nat. Un.  26:  26-30  &  39- 
40;  note  also  that  Verrucaria  muralis  occurs  in  divisions  1-18,  not  10-18  as  given  in  the 
checklist.  A  further  39  churches  or  churchyards  with  demolished  churches  were 
investigated  by  the  author  in  2004  as  part  of  the  British  Lichen  Society's  churchyard 
survey;  to  date,  434  (c.  64%)  of  an  estimated  676  C.  of  E.  churches  in  the  county  have 
been  researched. 

Although  atmospheric  amelioration  in  terms  of  sulphur  dioxide  pollution  continues,  as 
reflected  in  recolonisation  by  epiphytic  bryophytes  and  lichens  of  low  habitats  formerly 
dominated  by  one  (monoculture)  or  a  very  few  taxa,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  new 
assemblages  are  usually  a  response  to  increasing  hypertrophication  (rather  than 
eutrophication)  due  to  current  agricultural  and  animal  husbandry  practices;  in  such 
cases,  tree  twigs,  branches  and  trunks  may  display  a  luxuriant  epiphytic  cover,  but 
biodiversity  counts  can  be  relatively  low.  The  trunks  of  young  trees  throughout  the 
county  also  reflect  environmental  improvement,  a  close  inspection  revealing  the 
presence  of  such  crustose  lichens  as  Lecanora  chlarotera  and  Lecidella  elaeochroma, 
rarely  seen  there  over  the  last  century  or  more. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  following  moss  and  liverwort  records  were  contributed 
by  F.R.Lammiman  (FRL)  and  C.Rieser  (CR)  and  all  but  three  of  the  lichen  records  by 
the  author,  who  is  most  grateful  to  Dr  B.J.Coppins,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh, 
for  his  identification/confirmation  of  the  more  critical  material.  The  nomenclature  is 
according  to  T.L.BIockeel  and  D.G.Long  (1998)  A  Check-list  and  Census  Catalogue  of 
British  and  Irish  Bryophytes  and  to  B.J.Coppins  (2002)  Checklist  of  Lichens  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mosses 

Brachythecium  mildeanum  (Schimp.)  Schimp.  ex  Milde  +  13  (only  the  second  record  for 
S. Lines.) 

Bryum  gemmiferum  R.Wilczek  &  Demaret  +  7 

B.  klinggraeffii  Schimp.  +  7,  8  (only  one  previous  record  from  N.  Lines.) 

B.  ruderale  Crundw.  &  Nyholm  +  7  (first  record  for  N.  Lines,  since  1928) 

B.  subapiculatum  Hampe  +  13  (only  the  second  record  for  S.  Lines.) 

B.  violaceum  Crundw.  &  Nyholm  +  1 1 

Campylium  stellatum  (Hedw.)  J. Lange  &  C.E.O. Jensen  +  7,  1 1 

Ephemerum  serratum  var.  minutissimum  (Lindb.)  Grout  +  7  (College  Wood,  2004, 

FRL  &  CR,VCR;  the  status  of  this  and  the  var.  serratum  in  N.  Lines,  requires 
clarification  in  terms  of  several  earlier  records  from  4,  8  and  1 1) 

Eurhynchium  crassinervium  (Wilson)  Schimp.  +  1 1 

Fissidens  gracilifolius  Brugg.-Nan.  &  Nyholm  +  8  (Welton  Vale,  2004,  FRL  &  CR,  VCR) 
F.  pusillus  (Wilson)  Milde  +  1 1  (only  the  second  record  for  N.  Lines.) 

Isothecium  alopecuroides  (Dubois)  Isov.  +  6 
I.  myosuroides  Brid.  +  13 

Hypnum  andoi  A. J.E.Sm.  +  7  (Austacre  Wood,  2004,  FRL  &  CR;  VCR  since  the  1904 
record  from  Tumby  is  not  supported  by  herbarium  material) 

Plagiomnium  ellipticum  (Brid.)  T.J.Kop.  +  1 1  (only  the  third  Lincolnshire  record) 
Plagiothecium  latebricola  Bruch,  Schimp  &  W.Gumbel  +  8  (first  record  for  Lines,  since 
1919) 

Ulota  phyllantha  Brid.  +  13 

Weissia  brachycarpa  var.  brachycarpa  (Nees  &  Hornsch.)  Jur.  +  7  (College  Wood. 

2004,  FRL  &  CR,  NCR) 

W.  longifolia  Mitt.  var.  longifolia  +  7  (College  Wood,  2004,  FRL  &  CR,  NCR) 
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Liverworts 


Cephalozia  lunulifolia  (Dumort.)  Dumort.  +  7  (Walesby  Moor,  2004,  FRL  &  CR,  NCR 
since  the  only  other  record,  from  Epworth  in  1948,  requires  corroboration) 
Chiloscyphus  pallescens  (Ehrh.  ex  Hoffm.)  Dumort.  +  6,  7 
Metzgeria  furcata  (L.)  Dumort.  +  6 
Plagiochila  aspelenioides  (L.)  Dumort.  +  6 

Lichens 

Acarospora  umbilicata  Bagl.  +  8  (S  wall  of  church,  Tathwell,  July  2004,  MRDS,  NCR) 

Belonia  nidarosiensis  (Kindt)  P.M.Jorg.  &  Vezda  +  6,  8,  16 

Caloplaca  flavocitrina  (Nyl.)  H. Olivier  +  9 

C.  flavovirescens  (Wulfen)  Dalla  Torre  &  Sarnth.  +15 

C.  ruderum  (Malbr.)  J.R.Laundon  +  6,  8 

C.  variabilis  (Pers.)  Mull.Arg.  +  12  (Benington  churchyard,  Aug.  2001,  C.J.B. Hitch, 

VCR) 

Candelariella  reflexa  (Nyl.)  Lettau  +  1 1 
Catillaria  chalybeia  (Borrer)  A.Massal.  +  16 
Collema  tenax{S\N.)  Ach.  +  14,  15 
C.  tenax  var.  ceranoides  (Borrer)  Degel.  +  15 
Cyphelium  inquinans  (Sm.)  Trevis  +  8 

Hyperphyscia  adglutinata  (Florke)  H.Mayrhofer  &  Poelt  +  14  (on  Juglans ,  Aug.  2004, 
MRDS,  VCR) 

Hypogymnia  tubulosa  (Schaer.)  Hav.  +  1 
Lecanora  chlarotera  Nyl.  +  14 
Lecidella  elaeochroma  (Ach.)  M.Choisy  +  8 
Lepraria  lesdainii  (Hue)  R.C. Harris  +  6,  15 
L.  lobificans  Nyl.  +  14,  15 
Melanelia  fuliginosa  (Fr.  ex  Duby)  Essl.  +  15 
Mycoblastus  fucatus  (Stirt.)  Zahlbr.  +  14 
Neofuscelia  verruculifera  (Nyl.)  Essl.  +  14 
Opegrapha  atra  Pers.  +8 

Peltigera  didactyla  (With.)  J.R.Laundon  +  13  (J. Rousseau) 

P.  hymenina  (Ach.)  Delise  ex  Duby  +  13  (J. Rousseau) 

Platismatia  glauca  (L.)  W.L.Culb.  &  C.F.Culb.  +  8 
Porpidia  crustulata  (Ach.)  Hertel  &  Knoph  +  14 
Protoparmelia  badia  (Hoffm.)  Hafellner  +  8 
Pseudevernia  furfuracea  (L.)  Zopf  +  8 
Psilolechia  leprosa  Coppins  &  Purvis  +  9 
Sarcogyne  regularis  Korb.  +  1 1 
Sarcopyrenia  gibba  (Nyl.)  Nyl.  +  6,  12 
Trapelia  obtegens  (Th.Fr.)  Hertel  +  5 
Xanthoria  ucrainica  S. Kondratyuk  +  8 
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BIRDS 


Anne  Goodall 

In  general  binding  terms  it  was  a  good  year  with  a  lot  of  interest  at  all  seasons.  One  of 
the  stars  of  the  year  was  the  American  robin,  present  in  Grimsby  from  January  1st  to 
March  8th,  an  obliging  bird  well  seen  by  very  many  visitors  before  its  unfortunate  demise 
at  the  talons  of  a  sparrowhawk  on  the  latter  date.  Elsewhere  in  January  the  feeling  was 
definitely  wintry,  with  high  numbers  of  twite  around  the  Wash,  and  at  least  14  little 
egrets  wintering  there;  two  ravens  from  2003  remained  at  Belton  Park  and  a  wintering 
male  Sardinian  warbler  remained  elusive  all  month  in  the  sea  buckthorn  at  Skegness. 
This  continued  into  early  February  with  good  numbers  of  sea  duck  at  Gibraltar  Point, 
including  280  common  scoter  and  a  high  count  of  97  red-throated  diver  at  the  same  site. 

By  mid-month  however  the  first  signs  of  spring  appeared,  with  north-westerly  return 
movements  of  pinkfooted  geese  across  the  county  from  12th  (including  3000  over 
Waddington  on  that  date)  and  the  first  of  a  steady  run  of  red  kite  records  at  Spalding  on 
17th.  Passage  in  March  included  an  exceptional  inland  spring  yellow-browed  warbler  at 
Louth  and  a  movement  of  water  pipits  with  6-8  at  several  sites  on  the  north  east  coast. 
Wader  interest  included  counts  of  98  snipe  in  Worlaby  Carrs  and  248  avocets  around 
Read's  Island.  In  April  the  first  spoonbill  of  the  year  flew  over  Barton  and  a  white  stork 
over  Lincoln;  meanwhile  there  were  red  kites  in  Dunston  Fen  and  Frampton  village  area 
and  a  bluethroat  and  second  yellow-browed  warbler  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

Highlights  in  May  included  red-rumped  swallows  at  Barton,  7  cranes  flying  west  over 
Boston,  spring  Temminck’s  stints  at  Butterwick  Hale,  Normanby,  Messingham  Sand 
Quarry  and  Rimac  and  a  red-backed  shrike  and  golden  oriole  at  Donna  Nook.  The  best 
dotterel  trip  of  the  year  was  at  Wainfleet,  24  birds  present  for  a  week  and  avocets 
hatched  2  broods  of  young  at  North  Killingholme  Pits  -  the  first  ever  for  that  site.  A 
male  little  bittern  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  for  the  first  two  days  in  June  was  the  first 
accepted  Lincolnshire  record  since  1978.  After  that  the  month  settled  into  the  almost- 
humdrum  in  rarity  terms!  There  were  spoonbills  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  North 
Killingholme  Pits  (3  immatures);  a  black-headed  wagtail  at  Spalding,  and  the  RSPB 
opened  a  Montagu’s  harrier  watchpoint  at  Frampton  Marsh. 

Through  the  summer,  quail  and  hobbies  were  reported  in  good  numbers  generally 
around  the  county,  two  pairs  of  avocets  bred  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  a  long-staying  long¬ 
billed  dowitcher  arrived  there.  August  brought  tern  interest:  an  adult  whiskered  tern  and 
a  roseate  tern  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  153  black  terns  at  Witham  Mouth. 

In  October/November  there  were  good  numbers  of  Pallas’s  warblers  at  Donna  Nook, 
Saltfleet,  Theddlethorpe  and  Gibraltar  Point;  a  rose-coloured  starling  at  Donna  Nook, 
Cetti's  warblers  at  Barrow,  Donna  Nook  and  Huttoft;  and  a  pallid  swift  at  Skegness. 
Mainly  along  the  coast  there  was  a  steady  passage  of  the  scarcer  migrants,  including 
yellow-browed  warblers,  a  Dartford  warbler,  firecrests  and  ring  ouzels,  all  at  Gibraltar 
Point  and  barred  warblers  at  Pye’s  Hall  and  inland  at  Covenham  Res.  A  male  American 
wigeon  in  eclipse  plumage  arrived  at  Kirkby-on-Bain  in  early  October. 

An  influx  of  waxwings  arrived  simultaneously  on  the  north-east  and  Humber  coast  and 
in  the  Wash,  with  birds  inland  at  Market  Deeping  on  November  6th,  Scunthorpe  (271  ), 
Great  Gonerby  (December  2nd).  Twite  numbers  began  to  build  again,  both  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  and  Wash,  joined  by  Lapland  buntings  at  Grainthorpe  and  snow  buntings  at 
Gibraltar  Point  and  14  short-eared  owls  were  counted  in  Worlaby  Carrs.  The  grey  seal 
pups  at  Donna  attracted  more  than  a  hundred  carrion  crows  and  a  hooded  crow,  now  a 
rare  species  here.  By  December  the  year  had  settled  back  to  winter,  with  up  to  12  little 
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egrets  roosting  in  the  Wash,  the  Dartford  warbler  sitting  it  out  at  Gibraltar  Point,  a  1st- 
winter  rose-coloured  starling  similarly  ensconced  at  Hemingby,  and  waxwings  spreading 
steadily  to  all  parts. 

In  terms  of  monitoring  the  county’s  common  birds,  and  particularly  the  BAP  species,  we 
have  two  main  tools:  ringing  and  regular  site-monitoring  surveys,  including  those  for 
garden  birds.  The  September-October  2004  BTO  News  carried  a  report  of  the  national 
Garden  Bird  Feeding  Survey  for  winter  2003/04,  including  a  table  of  the  national  Top 
Twenty  garden  birds.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  with  the  figures  for  the 
Lincolnshire  Winter  Garden  Bird  Survey,  which  completed  its  19th  recording  winter  in 
2003/04.  The  BTO  survey  includes  122  gardens  in  rural  areas  and  143  in  towns  and 
suburbs,  which  is  believed  to  be  representative  of  the  country.  Our  own  survey  had  110 
participants  in  that  winter,  of  which  42  would  qualify  as  town/suburb  for  Lincolnshire, 
although  it  must  be  noted  that  even  our  major  conurbations  might  struggle  to  qualify  as 
anything  more  than  market  towns  elsewhere!  The  BTO  table,  with  Lincolnshire 
equivalents,  is  given  below. 

Table  1  BTO  Top  Twenty  garden  birds 
for  Winter  2003/04 

Clearly  there  is  little  difference  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  but  lower  down  these  are  more 
marked.  Coal  tit  and  siskin  are  much  less 
widespread  as  garden  birds  in  Lincolnshire 
than  elsewhere  in  the  UK,  magpie, 
jackdaw,  chaffinch  slightly  less  so,  but 
sparrowhawk,  woodpigeon,  collared  dove, 
wren,  song  thrush,  long-tailed  tit,  starling, 
house  sparrow  and  goldfinch  are  all  more 
widespread  here  than  the  national 
average.  Jackdaw  and  siskin  would  not 
make  it  into  our  Top  Twenty,  but  would  be 
replaced  by  pied  wagtail  and  mistle  thrush, 
both  visiting  59%  of  Lincolnshire  gardens. 


Whenever  national  figures,  for  both 
expansion  and  decline,  are  quoted,  it  is 
always  worthwhile  considering  to  what 
extent  they  are  true  for  this  county.  Song 
thrush  is  a  case  in  point;  there  has 
certainly  been  a  decline,  from  98%  of 
gardens  20  years  ago  to  89%  now,  but  not 
so  great  as  elsewhere.  On  the  less 
positive  side,  bullfinches  are  reported  to 
visit  21%  of  gardens  UK  wide,  but  in  Lincolnshire  this  species  has  declined  from  45%  of 
gardens  visited  in  1985/86  to  around  10%  in  most  years  now. 

To  mark  20  years  of  the  Garden  Bird  Survey,  a  more  in  depth  report  on  this  topic  is 
planned  for  next  year. 


Species 

%  of  gardens  visited 

UK 

Lincolnshire 

Robin 

100 

100 

Blue  Tit 

100 

100 

Blackbird 

99 

100 

Great  Tit 

99 

95 

Greenfinch 

99 

98 

Chaffinch 

98 

92 

Dunnock 

98 

97 

Coal  Tit 

92 

71 

Collared  Dove 

88 

99 

House  Sparrow 

83 

99 

Starling 

83 

97 

Magpie 

74 

66 

Woodpigeon 

70 

94 

Goldfinch 

67 

76 

Song  Thrush 

63 

89 

Long-tailed  Tit 

59 

65 

Wren 

54 

99 

Siskin 

54 

32 

Jackdaw 

52 

45 

Sparrowhawk 

50 

68 
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DRAGONFLIES  AND  DAMSELFLIES 


Richard  Chadd  and  Alice  Hiley 

2004  was  a  rather  unremarkable  year  for  dragonflies  in  Lincolnshire.  Several  common 
species  (such  as  Sympetrum  striolatum  and  Aeshna  mixta)  seem  to  have  emerged  in 
unusually  large  numbers  this  year  and  were  still  on  the  wing  well  into  November.  Larvae 
of  Calopteryx  splendens  were  also  exceptionally  abundant  in  most  of  their  known 
riverine  sites.  There  were,  however,  few  records  for  species  known  to  be  uncommon  in 
the  county  and  no  apparent  expansion  in  species  distributions.  In  all,  it  was  a  year  of 
consolidation  of  known  populations,  rather  than  expansion  to  new  ones. 

There  was,  however,  one  potentially  exciting  find  in  December:  several  larval 
specimens  were  found  in  brackish  ditches  linked  to  Rosper  Road  Pools  LWT  nature 
reserve.  The  specimens  appeared  to  be  those  of  Coenagrion  scitulum  (the  Dainty 
Damselfly)  which  has  only  ever  been  known  from  brackish  marsh  drains  &  pools  near 
Benfleet  in  Essex  (it  was  first  discovered  in  1946,  but  considered  extinct  in  the  UK  since 
1953,  when  the  breeding  site  at  Hadleigh  was  flooded  by  the  sea).  The  known  habitat 
for  C.  scitulum  in  the  UK  was  very  similar  to  that  at  Rosper  Road  (it  is  a  Mediterranean 
species,  but  found  sporadically  through  to  North  Central  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  usually  in  brackish  water). 

The  material  was  sent  to  the  Dragonfly  Project  at  Wicken  Fen,  who  subsequently 
identified  it  as  the  very  common  Ischnura  elegans.  The  specimens  were,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  unusual  to  warrant  further  investigation  at  the  site  and  in  other  similar 
reserves  in  the  area  and  anybody  with  an  interest  should  look-out  for  adults  or  pupal 
exuviae  in  the  Killingholme  area  this  Summer.  Even  if  C.  scitulum  is  not  present  in 
Lincolnshire,  unusual  examples  of  Ischnura  or,  perhaps,  another  exotic  species  could 
have  found  their  way  to  the  east  coast. 


FRESHWATER  INVERTEBRATES 
Richard  Chadd 

In  2004,  the  nationally  scarce  leech,  Batrocobdella  paludosa  (Carena)  was  found  in  a 
groundwater-fed  pond  at  Guthram  Gowt  (adjacent  to  the  River  Glen,  near  Spalding) 
(Plate  10)  and  also  in  the  Long  Eau  at  Little  Carlton  (immediately  downstream  of  an 
online  pond).  Very  little  is  known  about  the  ecology  of  this  species,  but  it  is  thought  to 
favour  humus-rich  ponds. 

Highlights  in  2004  for  caddisflies  (all  of  which  were  for  larval  stages)  included 
Flhyacophila  septentrionis  McLachlan  (a  nationally  notable,  predatory  species),  found  in 
the  middle  reaches  of  Waithe  Beck  at  Brigsley.  This  species  has  been  found  previously 
in  the  headwaters  of  the  beck  at  Kirmond-le-Mire,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  seen  this  far  downstream.  Another  nationally  notable  species  Tinodes  unicolor 
(Pictet)  was  present  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Waithe  Beck,  River  Waring  at  Belchford, 
lower  Ketsby  Beck  and  Nettleton  Beck.  The  species  favours  lime-rich  headstreams, 
where  travertine  is  depositing.  All  records  for  T.  unicolor  were  obtained  in  spring  2004. 

A  second  record  for  the  net-spinning  caddis  Hydropsyche  saxonica  McLachlan  was 
obtained  in  2004  from  the  upper  River  Bain  at  Biscathorpe.  This  species  is  classified  as 
RDB1  (Endangered),  but  is  probably  more  common  than  was  previously  thought  (a 
more  appropriate  status  may  be  RDB3).  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  rarity,  which 
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seems  to  be  surviving  in  the  upper  Bain,  despite  a  heavy  infestation  of  alien  Signal 
Crayfish  (Pacifastacus  leniusculus). 

2004  saw  a  continuation  of  work  on  chalk  springs,  concentrating  on  those  rising  on  the 
South  Ferriby  -  Elsham  scarp  and  in  the  Sandhills  area,  north  of  Caistor.  This  provided 
many  new  records  for  the  stenothermic  flatworm  Crenobia  alpina  (Dana),  plus  many 
more  for  the  spring-specialist  caddisflies  Plectrocnemia  geniculata  McLachlan  and 
Crunoecia  irrorata  (Curtis)  and  one  for  the  cool-water  stonefly  Nemurella  picteti 
Klapalek  (the  latter  was  found  at  Caistor). 


MOTHS 
Phil  Porter 


Although  2004  was  not  a  brilliant  moth  year  a  total  of  10,300  records  have  so  far  been 
sent  in  for  970  species,  448  Macro's  and  522  Micro’s.  This  reflects  more  the  increasing 
number  of  people  recording  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  regulars  than  good  moth 
numbers.  Most  species  were  out  early  and  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  much  better 
than  the  second. 

Migrants 

Migrants  were  scare,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  waved  back  Parascotla  fuliginaria 
in  Mr.  C  Dobson’s  garden  at  Langworth  on  5th  September;  the  third  county  record  and 
first  for  Vice  county  54.  Two  death’s-head  hawk-moth  Acherontia  atropos  larvae  were 
found,  one  at  Grasby  and  one  in  Grimsby,  whether  these  were  from  wild  stock  is 
uncertain.  There  were  two  reports  of  bedstraw  hawk-moth  Hyles  gallii,  one  from  Mr.  T 
Ludlow’s  garden  at  Coningsby  on  7n  August  and  the  other  from  Gibraltar  Point  on  25r 
July.  There  were  six  reports  of  humming-bird  hawk-moth  Macroglossum  stellatarum  and 
one  convolvulous  hawk-moth  Agrius  convolvuli  in  Mr.  G  Wright’s  garden  at  Muckton  in 
August.  The  great  brocade  Eurois  occulta  was  seen  by  Mr.  J  Petyt  in  his  garden  at 
Bottesford  on  the  14tn  August;  they  were  common  in  1996  and  a  few  were  seen  in  1997 
but  this  is  the  first  one  since.  A  single  bordered  straw  Heliothis  peltigera  found  at  Dalby 
by  Mrs.  M  E  Dawson  was  the  only  other  migrant  of  note.  Silver  Y  Autographa  gamma 
and  dark  sword-grass  Agrotis  ipsilon  were  less  common  than  normal  as  were  rush 
veneer  Nomophila  noctuella  and  diamond-backed  moth  Plutella  xylostella. 

Macromoths 

The  year  started  early  with  spring  usher  Agriopis  leucophaearia  in  good  numbers  across 
the  county  for  anyone  trapping  in  January  or  February.  Mr.  N  Miller  found  a  white- 
marked  Cerastis  leucographa  at  Hougham  on  29th  March,  the  only  other  record  for  the 
county  being  at  Sleaford  in  1967.  There  were  several  orange  footman  Eilema  sororcula 
seen,  at  Kenwick  Hall  Woods  181’  May  by  Mr.  R  Labbett;  at  Roughton  20,t  May  by  Mr  K 
Robertson;  at  Washingborough,  29th  May  by  Mr.  K  Skelton  and  at  Morkery  Wood,  13ln 
June  by  Mr.  R  Goff.  This  is  as  many  as  have  been  seen  in  total  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Oak-tree  pug  Eupithecla  dodoneata  also  had  a  good  year  with  six  records  being  twice 
as  many  as  seen  in  a  year  before.  A  trip  to  Kirby  Moor  in  June  turned  up  one  of  the  oak- 
tree  pugs,  a  grass  wave  Perconia  strigillaria,  last  seen  in  1995,  and  a  triangle 
Heterogenla  asella  among  the  161  species  seen.  Mr  C.  Smith  also  caught  another 
triangle  at  College  Wood  on  15th  July  these  being  the  second  and  third  records  for  the 
county.  Mr.  R  Goff  reported  the  sixth  county  record  of  triple-spotted  clay  Xestia 
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ditrapezium  13th  July  at  Morkery  Wood  and  had  a  four-spotted  Tyta  luctuosa  in  his 
garden  at  Kate’s  Bridge  on  29th  July.  Mr.  J  Mortimer  also  had  a  four-spotted  in  his 
garden  at  Walcott  on  8th  June.  On  the  16th  July  Mr.  J  Petyt  found  a  red-tipped  clearwing 
Synanthedon  formicaeformis  at  Messingham,  a  new  site  for  this  rare  species.  The  Kent 
black  arches  Meganola  albula,  an  established  resident  at  Gibraltar  Point,  turned  up  at 
two  other  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  reserves,  Wolla  Bank  Pit  and  Chapel  Pit  on  the  17 
July,  the  first  sightings  away  from  their  headquarters.  Mr.  B  Hedley  had  a  tissue 
Triphosia  dubitata  in  his  garden  at  Marton  on  the  6th  August,  only  the  third  recent  record 
for  the  species.  The  last  interesting  macro  of  the  year  turned  up  on  22  J  September  at 
Whisby  Nature  Park;  a  northern  deep-brown  dart  Aporophyla  lueneburgensis  found  by 
Mr.  P  Porter  this  is  the  first  in  vice-county  53  and  only  the  second  for  Lincolnshire. 
During  the  winter,  while  checking  some  common  rustics  Mesapamea  secalis  for  lesser 
common  rustics  M.  secalella,  I  found  that  three  specimens  from  Broadholme  found  by 
Mr.  M  Gray  proved  to  be  the  first  confirmed  record  in  the  county  of  Remm’s  rustic  M. 
remmi. 

Micromoths 

There  have  been  thirteen  new  species  for  the  county  and  five  new  vice  county  records 
during  the  year  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  records  some  of  which  are  listed 
below. 

Ectoedemia  minimella  at  College  Wood  on  2no  October,  a  leaf  mine  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  new 
to  VC54  . 

Narycia  monilifera  at  Willingham  Forest  on  20th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  second 
Lincolnshire  record. 

Sterrhopterix  fusca  at  Kirkby  Moor  on  14th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett,  new 
to  Lincolnshire. 

Morophaga  choragella  at  Kirkby  Moor  on  14th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
second  Lincolnshire  record. 

Monopis  monachella  at  Theddlethorpe  Dunes  on  1st  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R 
Labbett,  new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Acrolepia  autumnitella  at  Kenwick  Hall  Woods  on  24th  May  by  Mr.  R  Labbett,  new  to 
VC54. 

Epermenia  illigerella  at  College  Wood  on  9th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  new  to  VC54. 
Metriotes  lutarea  at  Kate's  Bridge  on  10th  May  by  Mr.  R  Goff,  new  county  record. 
Coleophora  adjectella  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  16th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Coleophora  trifolii  at  Woodhouse  on  22nd  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  second  Lincolnshire 
record. 

Coleophora  hemerobiella  at  College  Wood  on  15th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  new  to 
Lincolnshire. 

Coleophora  adspersella  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  16'"  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R 
Labbett,  new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Coleophora  deviella  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  16th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
second  Lincolnshire  record. 

Biselachista  albidella  at  Sedge  Hole  Close  N.  R.  on  29th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  new  to 
Lincolnshire. 

Oecophora  bractella  lots  seen  this  year  at  Kirby  Moor  and  College  Wood,  12  on  one 
night. 

Depressaria  ultimella  at  Kate’s  Bridge  on  10th  May  by  Mr.  R  Goff,  new  county  record. 
Monochroa  arundinetella  at  Messingham  Sand  Ouarry  on  4th  August  by  Mr.  R  Johnson, 
second  Lincolnshire  record. 

Scrobipalpa  nitentella  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  16th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Stathmopoda  pedella  at  Willingham  Forest  on  28th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  second 
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Lincolnshire  record. 

Mompha  terminella  at  Wickenby  Wood  on  28th  September,  a  leaf  mine  by  Mr.  C  Smith, 
second  Lincolnshire  record. 

Aethes  piercei  at  Theddlethorpe  Dunes  on  1st  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Acleris  sparsana  at  Morkery  Wood  on  7th  August  by  Mr.  R  Goff  and  Broadholme  on  10 
October  by  Mr.  M  Gray,  new  to  VC53. 

Endothenia  oblongana  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  16th  July  by  Mr.  C  Smith  and  Mr.  R  Labbett, 
new  to  Lincolnshire. 

Ancylis  diminutana  at  Morkery  Wood  on  8th  June  by  Mr.  R  Goff,  new  to  Lincolnshire. 
Cydia  cosmophorana  at  Willingham  Forest  on  20th  June  by  Mr.  C  Smith,  second 
Lincolnshire  record. 

Paralipsa  gularis  at  Far  Ings  Nature  Reserve  during  July  and  August,  emerging  from 
bird  food,  new  to  VC54. 

Assara  terebrella  at  Morkery  Wood  on  7th  August  by  Mr.  R  Goff,  new  to  Lincolnshire. 


BUTTERFLIES 
Allan  Binding 

In  the  British  Journal  of  Entomology  published  October  2004  I  read  an  article  about  the 
BENHS  meeting  that  took  place  on  the  31st  May  2003  at  Red  Farm  Flash,  North 
Somercotes,  Lincolnshire.  I  noted  that  a  single  grizzled  skipper  Pyrgus  malvae  had 
been  seen.  As  this  species  has  been  absent  from  this  area  of  Lincolnshire  since  one 
was  seen  at  Mablethorpe  in  1965,  I  sent  an  e-mail  to  Paul  Waring  to  ask  if  he  could 
confirm  that  this  record  was  not  a  misprint  in  the  publication.  Paul  replied  to  my  e-mail 
confirming  the  record.  It  is  not  known  if  the  butterfly  was  a  natural  occurrence  or  if  it  had 
been  released  by  someone. 

Many  species  had  a  good  year  although  2004  had  a  short  butterfly  season  due  to  the 
cold  wet  weather  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Unlike  small  heath  Coenonympha 
pamphilus  which  was  low  in  numbers,  the  small  copper  Lycaena  phlaeas  had  a  very 
good  year.  Green-veined  white  Pieris  napi  were  quite  common  but  were  reduced  in 
numbers.  Peacock  Inachis  io  were  well  distributed  in  Lincolnshire  but  crashed  in 
numbers  since  previous  years,  while  the  small  tortoiseshell  Aglais  urticae  did  quite  well. 
Very  few  purple  hairstreak  Quercusia  quercus  were  recorded  in  2004.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  under  recording  or  it  may  have  just  been  a  poor  year  for  them. 

Green  hairstreak  Callophrys  rubi  was  recorded  at  Greetwell  Hollow  Quarry  near  Lincoln 
by  Brian  Eke.  This  was  the  first  confirmed  sighting  of  this  species  at  this  location. 

Grizzled  and  dingy  skippers  Erynnis  tages  had  a  good  year  in  south  west  Lincolnshire  at 
their  known  locations.  The  Twyford  Wood  colonies  had  an  exceptionally  good  year, 
possibly  due  to  the  excellent  management  work  by  the  Butterfly  Conservation  Volunteer 
Warden  Peter  Stannard,  who  spends  many  hours  working  in  the  spring  at  this  site. 

Duke  of  Burgundy  fritillary  Hamearis  lucina  had  quite  a  good  year  in  south  west 
Lincolnshire  at  their  only  known  location. 

The  only  migrant  species  other  than  red  admiral  Vanessa  atalanta  was  clouded  yellow 
Colias  croceus.  They  were  seen  throughout  the  county  in  low  numbers. 
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CONCHOLOGY 


John  Redshaw 

The  record  of  most  interest  during  2004  was  Colin  Smith’s  find  of  a  specimen  of  the 
girdled  snail  Hygromia  cinctella  on  a  beech  hedge  at  Market  Rasen  (TF1093)  on  22n  1 
September  2004,  thus  providing  a  new  county  record.  This  common  Mediterranean 
species  has  been  accidentally  introduced  into  locations  in  central  and  northern  Europe. 
It  was  first  noticed  in  Britain  in  1950  when  it  was  discovered  in  Paignton,  probably 
introduced  with  nursery  plants.  In  the  most  recent  Atlas  (Kerney  1999)  this  species  had 
a  distribution  centralised  in  Devon  with  very  scattered  outlying  records  in  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  more  recent 
times  it  has  started  to  spread  across  the  country  and  its  nearest  location  to  Lincolnshire 
was  a  find  at  Harlton  (TL35),  approximately  5km  south  west  of  Cambridge,  in  2003.  It  is 
believed  that  its  spread  is  being  encouraged  by  recent  mild  winters  (pers  comm.,  G. 
Holyoak).  I  am  also  grateful  to  Colin  Smith  for  collecting  elsewhere  in  VC54  (North 
Lines)  and  providing  specimens  for  identification. 

New  10km  sguare  records  for  the  year  included  the  following:  for  SK79  (Craiselound) 
whirlpool  ram’s-horn  snail  Anisus  vortex,  rayed  glass  snail  Nesovitrea  hammonis  and 
white-lipped  snail  Cepaea  hortensis,  the  latter  proving  that  even  common  and  easily 
recognisable  species  can  be  added  to  squares;  SE70  (Woodhouse)  clear  glass  snail 
Aegopinella  pura:  SE71  (Ealand)  Aegopinella  pura  and  least  moss  snail  Cochlicopa 
lubricella,  the  latter  being  very  fine  specimens  of  a  species  far  more  localised  than  the 
closely  related  slippery  moss  snail  Cochlicopa  lubrica:  SE92  (South  Ferriby)  moss 
chrysalis  snail  Pupilla  muscorum:  TF08  (Middle  Rasen)  lesser  bulin  Ena  obscura:  TF09 
(Kingerby)  eccentric  grass  snail  Vallonia  excentrica ;  TF17  (Goltho)  and  TF38 
(Legbourne)  Budapest  slug  Tandonia  budapestensis ;  TF28  (Donnington  on  Bain) 
several  specimens  of  herald  snail  Carychium  minimum  found  among  grass-roots;  and 
TF57  (Huttoft)  toothless  chrysalis  snail  Columella  endentula. 
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BRYOPHYTES 
Christine  Rieser 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  2004  bryophytes  were  slow  to  recover  from  the  prolonged  dry 
summer  of  the  previous  year  but  with  the  wet  season  later  in  the  year  the  more  vigorous 
branched  mosses  (pleurocarps)  seem  to  have  grown  luxuriantly  and  some  of  the  slower 
growing  epiphytes  had  difficulty  holding  their  own  in  competition.  However  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  some  of  the  pollution  sensitive  species.  Ulota  bruchii 
which  was  absent  from  Lincolnshire  until  recorded  with  capsules  in  2000  can  now  be 
seen  quite  frequently  forming  tufts  on  ash  and  elder  in  many  of  our  less  acidic  woods. 
(Plate  11). 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  loss  to  our  Lincolnshire  Bryophyte  Flora  this  year.  The 
moss  Philonotis  calcarea  which  was  first  found  by  Frank  Lammiman  in  1994  in  the 
calcareous  fen  at  Messingham  Gravel  Pits  is  no  longer  there.  This  was  the  only 
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Philonotis  ever  reliably  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  overcome  by  the  growth  of  alder 
shoots  in  the  area. 

Apart  from  this  it  was  a  good  year  with  7  new  records,  5  for  the  county  and  2  vc  records. 
We  have  2  new  liverworts;  Marchantia  polymorpha  v.polymorpha  from  the  wet  pebble 
area  called  “plover  beach”  at  Whisby  new  for  vc53  and  the  county  and  Cephalozia 
lunulifolia,  a  leafy  liverwort  found  in  a  good  patch  in  a  ditch  at  Walesby  Moor  where  we 
already  have  a  good  collection  of  leafy  liverworts.  This  is  a  new  county  record. 

A  minute  species  of  the  moss  Fissidens,  F.  gracilifolius  was  found  on  old  brickwork  by 
the  stream  in  Welton  Vale  and  was  new  for  vc54. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  a  National  survey  of  arable  mosses  but  in  the  tetrad  we  were 
asked  to  look  at  all  the  fields  were  ploughed  almost  immediately  after  harvest  and  no 
mosses  were  found  but  when  we  looked  at  a  long  setaside  field  near  College  Wood  we 
found  a  rich  assortment  of  arable  species.  There  was  a  remarkable  spread  of  a  thalloid 
liverwort  which  is  not  new  but  rare  in  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere  found  only  in  small 
quantity  and  often  not  persisting,  Fossombronia  pusilla  (Plate  12). 

Further  examination  of  the  field  produced  2  new  moss  records  for  Lincolnshire  and  one 
for  vc54. 

Weissia  brachycarpa  v  brachycarpa,  new  for  the  county 
Wessia  longifolia  v.  longifolia ,  new  for  the  county 

Ephemerum  serratum  v.  minutissimum  is  a  minute  moss  which  was  found  with  capsule 
and  persistent  protonema,  amongst  the  Weissia,  and  is  new  to  vc54 

One  more  record,  new  for  the  county,  was  Flypnum  andoi from  Austacre  wood.  This  is  a 
common  moss  on  tree  trunks  elsewhere  but  not  the  species  of  Flypnum  we  usually  see 
this  side  of  the  country. 


SHIELDBUGS 
Annette  Binding 

There  were  no  new  county  records  among  the  shieldbugs  in  2004  although  there  were 
records  of  several  of  the  species  which  are  uncommon  in  the  county. 

There  were  four  records  of  Elasmostethus  tristriatus,  a  species  which  likes  garden 
juniper  and  cypress  hedges  where  it  feeds  on  the  cones.  It  was  first  recorded  in  the 
county  in  1990  and  there  were  regular  sightings  up  to  1997  then  none  until  2003  when 
Alan  FI.  Dale  found  it  at  Low  Flameringham.  In  2004  Alan  FI.  Dale  found  two  at  Lower 
Flameringham  and  single  specimens  were  found  by  Colin  Smith  at  Willingham  Forest 
north  of  the  A631  road  and  Cheryl  Gallimore  at  Grantham,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
county  records  to  fifteen. 

In  March  Colin  Smith  found  Rhacognathus  punctatus  at  Linwood  Warren  where  it  was 
last  recorded  in  2002  by  myself.  Colin’s  record  was  the  7th  for  the  county. 

Colin  also  found  Podops  inuncta  at  Rand  Wood  on  10th  April.  This  is  a  species  which 
prefers  drier  places,  such  as  quarries  and  dry  grassland,  so  at  first  Rand  Wood  seemed 
a  rather  odd  place  to  find  it  until  Colin  told  me  that  the  bug  was  discovered  amongst  dry 
stone  and  moss  at  a  turning  area.  This  was  the  7th  county  record. 
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Sehirus  luctuosus  was  found  again  at  Whisby  Nature  Park  close  to  the  area  where  it 
was  recorded  in  2002.  I  found  one  nymph  and  two  adults  on  June  6th.  This  was  only  the 
fourth  record  for  the  county. 

I  found  Legnotus  limbosus ,  a  small  bug  which  feeds  on  Galium  sp.,  at  Ostler’s 
Plantation  on  the  7th  June.  This  was  a  new  site  for  this  species  and  Colin  Smith  added  a 
further  four  sites  when  he  recorded  it  at  Skegness  on  the  27,h  March,  Kingerby  Wood  on 
the  30th  April,  Bass  Wood  on  the  1st  May  and  College  wood  on  the  15u  May.  We  now 
have  22  records  covering  thirteen  locations  mainly  in  central  and  south  Lincolnshire. 

There  was  only  a  single  record  of  the  large  predatory  bug  Picromerus  bldens.  I  collected 
a  4th  instar  nymph  from  rushes  at  Willingham  Forest  north  of  the  A631  road  on  the  28 
June.  This  was  a  new  site  and  the  13th  county  record. 

Altogether  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  species  recorded  in  the  county  were  found  in  2004. 
The  three  without  any  records  were  the  grassland  species  Neottlglossa  pusilla ,  the 
negro  bug  Thyreocorls  scarabaeoides  and  Legnotus  picipes.  The  latter  species  is 
known  only  from  a  single  record  in  1865  at  Mablethorpe.  Only  3-5mm  long,  it  feeds,  like 
Legnotus  limbosus ,  on  Galium  species.  It  has  been  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire 
so  it  is  possible  that  it  may  turn  up  again. 

Worth  a  mention  here  is  the  increasing  number  of  records  of  the  green  shieldbug 
Palomena  prasina.  In  2004  I  received  over  forty  records  including  a  number  of  new  sites 
indicating  that  this  species  is  still  spreading  across  the  county. 

Finally  in  2004,  melanic  forms  of  both  the  gorse  shieldbug  Piezodorus  lituratus  and  the 
birch  shieldbug  Elasmostethus  interstinctus  were  found.  I  found  a  melanic  birch 
shieldbug  at  Whisby  Nature  Park  on  the  9th  May  and  Roger  Labett  sent  photographs  of 
a  melanic  gorse  shieldbug  from  Kirkby  Moor  which  he  found  on  gorse  bushes  along  the 
visitors’  route. 

The  birch  shieldbug  was  very  dark  brown  to  black  on  the  wings  (Plate  13).  The 
pronotum,  head,  legs  and  antennae  were  all  completely  black  and  it  was  only  by  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  insect  that  it  could  be  identified.  Normally  the  birch  shieldbug  has 
pale  green  legs  and  antennae  and  the  wings  and  pronotum  are  green  with  reddish 
brown  markings.  The  melanic  gorse  shieldbug  was  also  dark  brown  to  black.  Gorse 
shieldbugs  are  usually  green  and  although  they  do  turn  brown  immediately  before  and 
during  early  hibernation,  they  are  bright  green  in  the  spring.  Adult  green  shieldbugs 
Palomena  prasina  also  darken  before  going  into  hibernation  becoming  a  dark  bronze- 
red  colour  but  they  too  are  bright  green  when  they  emerge  in  the  spring. 

I  contacted  Dr  Peter  Kirby  about  the  melanic  shieldbugs  and  he  replied  that  although 
the  occurrence  of  melanics  is  well-known,  they  are  quite  rare.  Attacks  by  parasites  are 
thought  to  be  one  reason  for  the  development  of  melanism. 
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SPIDERS 


Annette  Binding 

2004  was  a  very  good  year  for  spider  records  with  two  new  county  records  and  a 
number  of  species  recorded  for  which  there  were  very  few  previous  county  records. 

The  first  species  new  to  the  county  was  Philodromus  albidus.  A  small,  pale  greenish 
spider  related  to  the  crab  spiders,  it  was  beaten  from  oak  at  the  Pingle  in  Coningsby  by 
Allan  on  the  22nd  June  while  we  were  carrying  out  an  invertebrate  survey  of  the  site.  The 
species  is  Nationally  Scarce  (Notable  B)  and  is  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  England. 
Our  spider  is  the  most  northerly  record  of  the  species.  In  the  south  it  is  found  on  trees 
such  as  oak  at  the  edges  of  woodland  clearings  or  along  old  hedgerows  so  the  trees  at 
the  edge  of  the  Pingle  are  an  ideal  habitat. 

The  second  species  new  to  the  county  in  2004  was  Argiope  bruennichi  which  is 
Nationally  Scarce  (Notable  A)  (Plate  14).  It  is  also  known  as  the  wasp  spider  because  of 
the  colouring  of  the  female.  The  spider,  a  large  and  spectacular  yellow  and  black  striped 
female,  was  found  in  the  middle  of  a  beet  field  near  Navenby  on  the  25n  August  by  Paul 
Skelton,  a  colleague  of  Jane  Paterson  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Whisby 
Park  recording  team.  The  following  day  Jane  sent  a  photograph  of  the  spider  via  the  e- 
mail  to  Phil  Porter  who  telephoned  us  to  tell  us  about  it.  We  contacted  Jane  but  the 
spider  had  already  been  released  back  into  the  sugar  beet  field  where  it  was  found. 
Luckily  someone  had  spotted  the  spider  again  and  was  despatched  to  retrieve  it,  which 
he  did.  When  we  went  to  collect  the  spider,  Jane  took  us  to  the  field  where  it  had  been 
found.  We  found  remnants  of  web  but  no  other  spiders.  The  usual  habitat  of  this  species 
is  rough,  unmanaged  areas  of  long  grass  and  there  are  many  such  places  near  to  the 
field  including  roadside  verges  and  part  of  the  old  Roman  road  (now  a  green  lane) 
where  the  vegetation  has  been  allowed  to  grow  long.  It  is  not  known  how  the  spider 
came  to  be  in  the  sugar  beet  field.  We  wondered  if  it  had  come  in  to  the  country  with  the 
seed  from  the  Continent  but  when  I  spoke  to  Peter  Harvey,  National  Organiser  of  the 
National  Recording  Scheme  for  the  British  Arachnological  Society,  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  spider  was  foreign  and  was  much  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
species’  gradual  spread  northwards  and  that  it  could  have  ‘ballooned’  over  from  Norfolk. 
Like  Philodromus  albidus,  the  Argiope  bruennichi  was  the  most  northerly  record  of  the 
species.  Accounts  of  both  species  were  written  up  and  published  in  the  British 
Arachnological  Society  Recording  Scheme  Newsletter  Number  101,  November  2004. 

In  2004  we  recorded  a  number  of  species  with  few  other  records  from  the  county.  The 
rarest  of  these  were  two  Nationally  Scarce  (Notable  B)  species,  Achaearanea  simulans 
and  Tetragnatha  pinicola.  Both  were  collected  by  Allan  at  Willingham  Forest  (South  of 
the  A631  road)  on  21st  June.  The  only  other  record  of  Achaearanea  simulans  was  in 
1993  when  it  was  found  at  Linwood  Warren  by  Roy  Kent  and  was  new  to  the  county. 
Tetragnatha  pinicola  also  had  only  one  previous  record  when  it  was  recorded  by  E  A  W 
Peacock  at  South  Kelsey  in  July  1898.  There  were  no  20,h  Century  records  for  this 
species. 

Also  found  at  Willingham  Forest  (South  of  the  A631  road)  on  the  21st  June,  this  time  by 
myself,  was  the  wolf  spider,  Pirata  uliginosus,  another  species  with  only  one  previous 
record,  Woodhall  Spa  in  June  1957  by  Mrs  O  B  Whatmough.  A  second  female  was 
found  at  Willingham  Forest  (North  of  the  A631 )  on  the  28th  June. 

There  was  also  only  one  previous  record  for  Simitidion  simile.  A  member  of  the  family 
Theridiidae ,  we  found  one  on  gorse  at  Moor  Farm  Reserve  on  the  11th  May.  A  mainly 
heathland  species,  the  only  other  record  was  for  Sturton  in  1987  by  Roy  Kent. 
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Another  member  of  the  Theridiidae,  Theridion  impressum ,  was  found  by  us  at 
Willingham  Forest  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  fifth  county  record  for  this  species. 

Our  regular  visits  to  Whisby  Nature  Park  also  produced  records  of  a  number  of 
interesting  and  uncommon  species  including  two  species  of  Tetragnatha,  Tetragnatha 
nigrita  4th  and  5th  county  records  and  Tetragnatha  obtusa,  10th  county  record.  Araneus 
triguttatus  was  recorded  by  ourselves  at  Whisby  Nature  Park  in  May,  the  4,h  county 
record  for  this  species.  In  November,  Jan  Rousseau,  another  member  of  the  Whisby 
recording  group,  found  a  tiny  Clubionid  spider  in  liverwort  which  turned  out  to  be  a  male 
Clubiona  diversa ,  9th  county  record  and  the  first  record  for  ten  years.  The  spider  was 
new  to  the  county  in  1962  when  it  was  discovered  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  by  Joe 
Duddington.  There  were  only  seven  other  records. 

We  also  found  Tetragnatha  nigrita  at  the  Pingle,  6th  county  record  and  we  recorded 
Tetragnatha  obtusa  at  Ostler’s  Plantation  in  June,  the  1 1th  county  record. 

Moor  Farm  Reserve  produced  a  large  number  of  records  in  2004  due  mainly  to  our 
weekly  visits  to  do  a  butterfly  transect  walk.  As  well  as  Simitidion  simile  already 
mentioned,  I  found  Euryopis  flavomaculata  on  the  11th  May,  also  a  member  of  the 
Theridiidae.  This  uncommon  species  does  not  make  a  web  but  hunts  ants  on  the 
ground.  This  was  the  3rd  Lincolnshire  record,  the  previous  two  being  Sandtoft  in  1953  by 
F  R  Allison  and  Linwood  Warren  where  I  found  one  in  1998. 

Several  Linyphid  species  with  few  previous  records  were  found  in  2004.  Milleriana 
inerrans  was  found  on  the  dustbin  in  our  garden  at  Washingborough,  the  3rd  county 
record.  This  species  is  a  frequent  aeronaut  and  the  two  previous  records  were  Gibraltar 
Point  in  1975  by  C.  Howes  and  Linwood  Warren  in  1996  by  S  A  Williams.  I  found  a 
single  female  Lepthyphantes  pallidus  during  our  survey  at  Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  Reserve  in 
mosses  on  the  23rd  November,  the  4th  county  record  for  the  species.  Also  found  at 
Thurlby  Fen  as  well  as  Northorpe  Fen  Slipe  Reserve  and  Whisby  Nature  Park,  was 
Gnathonarium  dentatum.  I  found  all  the  specimens  in  Typha  stems  in  November  and 
December  and  they  were  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  county  records  for  this  species. 

Colin  Smith  gave  me  a  number  of  spider  specimens  collected  at  sites  across  the  county 
in  2004.  They  added  many  new  site  records  and  included  a  male  Pachygnatha  listen 
from  Linwood  Warren  Reserve  on  the  24th  April.  This  was  the  fifth  record  for  this 
species.  There  were  two  records  from  the  19th  Century  1898  and  1899  and  two  more  in 
the  20th  Century,  Woodhall  Spa  1952  by  E  C  Riggall  and  Burton  Gravil  Pits  in  1975  by  G 
W  Whatmough.  Colin  also  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Tibellus  maritimus  from  Huttoft  Bank, 
the  6th  county  record. 

A  couple  of  species  recently  identified  and  worth  mentioning  are  Ozyptila  praticola  and 
Oedothorax  apicatus.  A  single  male  Ozyptila  praticola  was  found  in  my  garden  at 
Washingborough  on  the  12th  June  2000.  This  was  the  8th  county  record  and  the  species 
had  not  been  recorded  in  the  county  since  1981.  Oedothorax  apicatus ,  a  Linyphid 
spider  was  found  at  Creasey's  Plot,  Laughton  on  the  4th  July  2002.  Most  of  the  previous 
records  for  this  species  were  from  the  coast  but  it  had  not  been  seen  in  the  county  since 
1983. 

Finally  the  colony  of  Larinioides  sclopetarius  continues  to  thrive  and  expand  in,  around 
and  under  the  buildings  at  Whisby  Nature  Park  and  they  now  number  in  hundreds  rather 
than  tens!  It  is  currently  the  only  known  site  in  the  county  for  this  species  whose 
preferred  habitat  is  structures  overhanging  or  adjacent  to  water  such  as  bridges,  fences 
or  trees  and  the  buildings  at  Whisby  provide  an  ideal  home. 
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I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  helped  with  recording  spiders  in  2004. 


BEETLES 

/ 

Roger  Key 

First,  apologies  to  a  number  of  contributors  whose  records  I  have  not  been  able  to 
include  below.  Work  for  English  Nature  this  year  has  left  me  very  little  time  to  work  on 
Lincolnshire’s  beetles,  and  I  have  large  numbers  of  specimens  from  2004  that  have 
been  sent  to  me  for  identification  or  confirmation  yet  to  be  identified.  They  will  get  done 
and  be  reported  on  in  a  future  year,  so  please  do  not  stop  sending  specimens  because 
of  my  lapse  in  identifying  them. 

The  most  spectacular  contribution  to  Lincolnshire’s  beetle  fauna  in  2004  was 
undoubtedly  a  list  of  beetles  sent  by  David  Hemingway  Invertebrate  Ecologist  with 
ENTOTAX  consultants  in  Wakefield.  He  and  Mike  Denton  undertook  an  environmental 
impact  assessment  of  an  area  of  sandy  ground  at  Brat  Hill  near  where  Ashbyville  used 
to  be.  This  included  three  species  new  to  the  county  and  a  number  of  other  county 
rarities.  New  were  the  ground  beetle  Harpalus  attenuatus,  a  species  typical  of  dunes 
and  other  dry  sandy  areas.  This  species  is  widespread  in  the  south  but,  apart  from  an 
old  record  for  Spurn  in  Yorkshire,  this  is  the  furthest  north  on  the  east  side  of  Britain  and 
the  third  furthest  north  in  the  whole  country.  Also  new  is  the  leiodid  beetle  Leiodes 
obesa.  Until  recently,  leiodids  have  been  very  difficult  to  identify  and  the  county’s  fauna 
of  these  species  which  are  thought  to  be  associated  with  subterranean  fungi,  has  been 
little  studied.  In  the  same  family  they  also  found  L.  rufipennis  the  2nd  county  record. 
Finally  there  was  the  pretty  little  black  and  yellow  flea  beetle,  Phyllotreta  diademata  - 
new  to  the  county,  a  species  which  feeds  on  the  smaller  members  of  the  cabbage  family 
such  as  lady’s  smock  or  the  bittercresses  ( Cardamine  spp). 

Other  particularly  interesting  records  from  the  site  were  (with  the  number  of  other  county 
records)  the  ground  beetles  Harpalus  rufitarus  (5th),  H.  smaragadinus  (Nationally  Scarce 
category  B)(3rd),  and  Anisodactylus  binotatus  (5th),  the  scavenger  beetle  Paralister 
purpurescens  3rd),  the  tiny  ‘silken  fungus  beetle’  Cryptophagus  laticollis  (7th  but  1st 
recent),  the  seed  beetle  on  broom  Bruchldius  villosus  (4th)  the  bronze  flea  Mantura 
rustica  (Nationally  Scarce  category  B)  on  sheep’s  sorrel  (7th  -  but  1st  since  1909),  the 
seed  weevil  Holotrichapion  pisi  on  mellilots  (9th  but  only  2nd  recent),  the  small  black 
weevil  Rhinusa  linariae  (Nationally  Scarce  category  A)  on  toadflax  -  only  one  dubious 
prior  record  -  this  is  the  first  confirmed  one.  Also  from  the  site  were  a  number  of  species 
that  are  usually  confined  to  the  coastal  dunes  and  are  rare  inland:-  the  unicorn  beetle 
Notoxus  monceros  the  marram  weevil  Philopedon  plagiatus  and  thistle  weevil  Cleonis 
plgra  (Nationally  Scarce  category  B).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  survey  will 
help  to  conserve  this  interesting  Coversands  fauna. 

As  usual  Allan  and  Annette  Binding  found  a  number  of  scarce  and  interesting  species  in 
the  county.  Although  only  one  was  new,  many  others  records  extended  the  known 
range  of  species  or  were  of  species  with  very  few  or  old  records.  New  was  the  ‘sap’ 
beetle  Pltyophagus  ferrugineus  from  Willingham  Forest  on  18th  May.  This  elongate, 
reddish  brown  beetle  is  typical  of  fungi  on  dead  wood,  especially  pines. 

A  scarce  species  in  the  county  is  the  little  reddish  weevil  with  an  unfortunate  name 
Trichosirocalus  horrldus ,  (Nationally  Scarce  category  A)  on  thistles.  They  found  the 
species  at  Northorpe  Fen  Slipe,  on  7th  December  of  which  there  are  5  old  records,  none 
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more  recent  than  1910.  Other  interesting  species  from  the  same  site  were  a  small 
brown  and  black  spotted  beetle  Psammoecus  bipunctatus ,  (5lh)  usually  found  in  the  leaf 
sheaths  of  reed  or  reedmace,  the  weevil  Hhinoncus  bruchoides  (4th)  on  knotweeds,  and 
the  stem  weevil  Taeniapion  urticarium  on  nettles,  new  to  the  county  only  2  years  ago. 

At  Moor  Farm  they  found  3  individuals  of  one  of  Lincolnshire’s  nationally  important 
species,  the  hazel  pot  beetle  Cryptocephalus  coryli,  (Red  Data  Book  1  -  Endangered) 
which  generally  had  a  good  year,  with  19  individuals  found  at  Kirkby  Moor  and  three  at 
Linwood  Warren.  Other  interesting  species  from  Moor  Farm  were  the  metallic  blue  pot 
beetle  Cryptocephalus  parvulus  on  birch  usually  in  wetter  places  than  C  coryli  (also  at 
Kirkby  Moor  and  Legsby  Wood),  the  green  jewel  beetle  Agrilus  laticornis  off  hawthorn, 
the  false  darkling  beetle  Melandrya  caraboides  and  the  velvet  ant  mimicking  longhorn 
beetle  Phymatodes  alni  (all  Nationally  Scarce  category  B  and  very  scarce  in 
Lincolnshire).  Other  interesting  species  tney  found  at  Kirkby  Moor  included  the  reed 
beetle  Donacia  semicuprea  and  the  flat  bark  beetle  Pediacus  dermestoides,  otherwise 
only  known  from  the  woods  on  the  Kesteven  Limestone  and  one  site  in  the  Wolds, 
while  at  Linwood  they  found  the  red  and  black  shining  fungus  beetle  Triplax  russica , 
with  only  4  other  recent  records  (Plate  15). 


A  particularly  interesting  find  at 
Middle  Rasen  Plantation  on  15  ’  May 
was  the  very  peculiar  rove  beetle 
Lomechusa  emarginata  (Nationally 
Scarce  category  B),  a  species  that 
usually  lives  in  ants’  nests  in  sandy 
places.  The  only  other  record  is 
from  ‘a  wood  near  Lincoln’  by  Rev 
Canon  W  Fowler  in  1882.  This 
fascinating  species  is  rarely  seen  as 
they  usually  are  found  deep  in  the 

nests  and  are  cared  for,  fed  and  groomed  by  the  ants  themselves  in  return  from  a 
secretion  produced  from  hairy  areas  at  the  sides  of  the  beetles’  abdomen.  The  larvae  of 
the  beetle  eat  the  larvae  of  the  host  ants  and  the  presence  of  the  beetles  in  the  nest 
disrupt  the  differentiation  of  queens  and  workers  in  the  nest,  so  that  intermediates, 
known  as  pseudogynes,  are  produced,  to  the  general  detriment  of  the  colony,  though  it 
is  unknown  how  this  benefits  the  beetle  (Donisthorpe,  1927). 

A  visit  to  Moor  Closes  reserve  at  Ancaster  on  14th  April  revealed  two  interesting 
species,  the  Welsh  chafer  Hoplia  philanthus  and  the  small  click  beetle  Hypnoldus 
riparius  (6th)  both  largely  western  or  north  western  species  with  very  few  records  in 
Lincolnshire  and  on  another  visit  on  4th  June  the  leaf  beetles  Pyrrhalta  viburnl  on 
guelder  rose,  Hippuriphila  modeeri  on  horsetail  and  Longitarsus  dorsalis  (Nationally 
Scarce  category  B)  on  ragwort  as  well  as  the  weevils  Gymnetron  labile  and  Limnobaris 
dolorosa ,  all  of  which  are  scarce  in  the  county. 

Finally  the  leaf  beetle  Chrysolina  oricalcia  (Nationally  Scarce  category  B)  turned  up  at 
The  Pingle  at  Coningsby  on  22nd  June.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  a  century,  this 
species  is  turning  up  again  with  increasing  frequency  since  it  was  rediscovered  by  the 
Bindings  in  1994.  As  usual,  the  find  included  the  dark  variety  hobsoni. 

John  Lamin  found  suite  of  interesting  species  at  Scottlethorpe  Quarry  on  31st  May, 
including  the  red  and  black  darkling  beetle  Mycetochara  humeralis  (Nationally  Scarce 


Lomechusa  emarginata 
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category  A),  known  otherwise  only  from  the  surrounding  Grimsthorpe  Park,  the  dung 
beetle  Onthophagus  joannae,  only  the  2nd  county  record  and  the  larch  longhorn  beetle 
Tetropium  gabrielli,  formerly  known  only  from  the  Limewoods  and  Linwood  area. 

Keith  Robertson  found  another  site  for  the  beautiful  musk  beetle  Aromia  moschata 
(Nationally  Scarce  category  B),  at  Tattershall  Pits  on  13th  July  and  gave  a  lovely 
description  of  them:  “3  specimens,  each  on  a  separate  Creeping  Thistle  plant,  but 
within  a  metre  or  so  of  each  other,  in  an  open  weedy  area,  with  willows  clOm  away. 

Size  (excluding  antennae)  c25mm,  one  noticeably  larger  at  c30mm.  Elytra  glistening 
bronzy  green,  thorax  bronzy  reddish,  antennae  black  with  blue  sheen,  legs  blackish  with 
yellow  edges  to  tarsus  segments,  underparts  dull  sooty  black.”  This  species  was 
rediscovered  in  the  county  in  2000  after  being  thought  to  be  extinct  and  seems  to  be 
making  a  welcome  comeback. 

As  usual,  Alan  Lazenby  found  a  number  of  scarce  species  in  the  Blankney  Fen  area, 
including  the  little  ant  beetle  Anthicus  tobias  in  a  seed  potato  dump  at  Blankney  fen 
farmyard.  This  record  just  sneaked  into  2005  ,  being  found  on  1st  January,  along  with 
the  rove  beetles  Philonthus  discoideus  of  which  there  are  only  4  earlier  county  records 
and  Phacophallus  parumpunctatus,  only  the  2nd  record,  the  first  being  1909.  He  found 
another  couple  of  species  of  rove  beetle  of  interest  there:  Ocypus  pedator  (Nationally 
Scarce  category  A)  on  27th  July,  only  the  2nd  county  record  and  Philonthus  rectangulus 
on  29th  October,  the  third  county  record  as  well  as  the  ‘red-breasted  copra  beetle’ 
Necrobia  rufipes  on  the  same  day  in  an  owl  nest  box.  This  carrion  beetle,  also  found 
sometimes  in  stored  products,  has  only  been  found  six  times  before  in  the  county. 

Other  records  of  Alan’s  of  noteworthy  species  include  the  reed  beetle  Donacia 
semicuprea  from  the  Old  River  Bain  on  22nd  May,  only  the  8th  recent  record. 


Kenwick  Park  promises  to  be  a 
good  beetling  site  -  Roger  Labbett 
found  the  handsome  red  and  black  rove  beetle  Deleaster  dichrous  (Nationally  Scarce 
category  B)  (4th  county  record)  and  the  metallic  green  and  yellow  ground  beetle 
Chlaenius  vestitus  (24th  record,  but  always  somewhere  nice).  On  his  annual  disk  of 
photographs  for  identification  were  a  couple  of  particularly  significant  records  of 
Nationally  Scarce  category  B  species:  the  net-winged  beetle  Platycis  minutus  at  Snipe 
Dales  on  1 1th  September,  known  otherwise  only  from  Grimsthorpe  Park  and  Hylecoetus 
dermestoides  from  Moor  Farm,  a  known  site,  one  of  only  four,  on  5!!1  June. 


Platystomos  albinus 

Photo  Roaer  Kev 


Dave  Bromwich  found  the  fungus 
weevil  Platystomos  albinus 
(Nationally  Scarce  category  B)  in 
his  woodpile  at  Kirkby  Moor ,  a 
species  otherwise  only  known 
from  Grimsthorpe  Park,  Temple 
Wood  and  Old  Wood, 
Skellingthorpe. 
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Derek  Lott, 
from 

Leicestershire 
visited  Scotton 
Common  on 
23rd  July  and 
recorded  a 
number  of 
small  rove 
beetles, 
including 
Carpelimus 
lindrothi 
(Nationally 
Scarce  B)  new 
to  the  county. 
This  was  only 
recorded  or  the 
first  time  in 
Britain  in  1976, 
and  seems  to 
like  the  edges  of 
ponds  that  dry 
out  in  the 

summer.  He  also  found  Erichsonius  cinerascens  a  rove  beetle  typical  of  Sphagnum 
moss,  only  the  third  county  record  and  which  was  last  recorded  at  Scotton  Common  in 


The  nationally  scarce  net-winged  Platycis  minutus  turned  up  new 
to  Snipe  Dales  in  2004. 

photo  Roger  Key _ 


1953. 


Colin  Smith  found  the  metallic  green-gold  flea  beetle  Chalcoides  plutus  at  Elanor  Wood, 
Lynwood  on  6th  March,  only  the  6th  county  record  and  a  new  area  for  the  species  as 
well  as  the  dogs  mercury  weevil  Barynotus  moerens  at  New  Forest  Plantation  near 
Broughton  on  19th  February.  This  is  a  species  formerly  known  only  from  a  couple  of 
areas  of  the  county  -the  limestone  woods  of  the  south  west  and  woods  on  the  Wolds, 
although  it  seems  to  common  in  these  areas. 

Finally,  my  own  meagre  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  our  fauna.  On  28th  May  I 
visited  the  ditches  and  pools  around  the  old  castle  earthworks  in  Bourne  and  found  an 
assemblage  of  scarce  or  localised  weevils  typical  of  watercress  and  brooklime, 
including  Gymnetron  villosulum  and  Drupenatus  nasturtii  (Nationally  Scarce  category 
B),  Poophagus  sisymbrii  and  Cionus  alauda  (on  water  figwort),  and  the  flea  beetle 
Psylliodes  laticollis. 
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BATS 


Annette  Faulkner 

The  year  started  off  with  the  usual  hibernacula  survey,  5  sites  in  all.  A  new  site, 
currently  being  monitored  by  a  consultancy,  will  pass  to  the  Bat  Group  to  monitor  in 
2006,  when  the  consultancy’s  five  year  monitoring  period  ends,  in  order  to  maintain 
continuity  of  recording.  This  is  the  Bishop’s  Old  Palace  in  Lincoln,  which  is  turning  out 
to  be  an  important  site  for  hibernating  Natterer’s  bats  Myotis  nattereri. 

Once  into  the  ‘bat  season’  it  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely  busy  year  for  Bat  Group 
members  who  are  also  English  Nature  Volunteer  Bat  Wardens,  with  63  calls  dealt  with, 
plus  a  number  of  non-English  Nature  sites,  mainly  churches,  looked  at  for  our  Bats  in 
Churches  list,  updated  versions  of  which  are  sent  to  all  interested  parties,  including  the 
Diocese  and  church  architects,  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  those  of  us 
who  look  after  grounded  bats  had  one  of  our  busiest  years  ever,  with  74  bats  taken  into 
care,  of  which  23  were  released  back  into  the  wild,  31  died,  and  20  had  to  stay  in 
permanent  care.  Interestingly,  although  the  perception  is  that  cats  are  the  main  cause 
of  damage  to  bats,  the  statistics  -  at  least  for  2004  -  don’t  bear  this  out,  with  only  about 
16%  of  grounded  bats  being  cat  victims. 

There  have  been  no  significant  breakthroughs  on  rare  species  this  year,  though  single 
barbastelles  Barbastella  barbastellus  were  found  at  two  of  their  winter  sites  during 
summer  surveys,  but  there  have  been  no  further  sightings  of  the  elusive  serotines 
Eptesicus  serotinus,  except  at  Baumber  -  though  a  survey  there  found  only  brown  long- 
eareds  Plecotus  auritus. 

Whiskered/  Brandt’s  bats  Myotis  mystacinus/brandtii,  two  species  indistinguishable 
except  in  the  hand,  continue  to  be  found  across  the  south  Lincolnshire  fens,  with  a 
sizeable  colony  found  at  Holbeach  St  Matthew,  only  a  mile  from  the  salt  marsh,  and 
lone  females  turning  up  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  Spalding  and  in  a  car  park  in  the  centre 
of  Bourne.  This  for  a  species  that  all  the  books  say  has  a  westerly  distribution!  The 
truth  is  that  in  flight  they  are  so  similar  to  pipistrelles  Pipistrellus  spp  in  size  that  they  will 
be  consistently  overlooked,  and  are  therefore  under-recorded. 

Noctules  Nyctalus  noctula  continue  to  show  a  decline,  except  in  the  north  west,  where 
they  seem  to  be  holding  their  own,  probably  because  of  the  very  large  blocks  of 
woodland  there.  However,  an  extensive  survey  at  Stoke  Rochford,  south  of  Grantham, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  pasture,  and  which  had  significant  numbers  of  other 
species,  notably  Natterer’s,  failed  to  record  a  single  one. 

Brown  long-eareds  continue  to  expand  in  the  Market  Rasen  area,  with  an  established 
colony  found  in  the  roof  of  a  large  modern  house  -  when  normally  they  are  associated 
with  older  buildings. 

For  various  reasons  the  5  yearly  questionnaire  project,  in  which  we  contact  roost 
owners  to  update  their  records,  has  had  to  be  temporarily  suspended,  but  the  signs  are 
that  common  pipistrelles  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus  at  least  are  holding  their  own,  in  spite  of 
a  number  of  inadvertent  exclusions  from  soffit  replacement  in  1960s  bungalows. 
(Anyone  with  a  bat  roost  should  contact  English  Nature  for  advice,  as  the  roosts  are 
protected  whether  the  bats  are  there  or  not  -  this  is  to  make  sure  work  is  done  at  the 
right  time  and  the  access  maintained;  it  doesn’t  put  an  embargo  on  having  the  work 
done.  Many  people  are  still  unaware  of  this.) 
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Bat  Group  members  themselves  continue  to  take  part  in  National  Bat  Monitoring 
Programme  surveys  counting  pipistrelles  out  of  roosts,  and  monitoring  pipistrelle, 
noctule  and  Daubenton's  Myotis  daubentonii  populations.  These  surveys  are  now 
funded  by  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee  and  are  expected  to  continue  over 
many  years. 


BOTANY 

Irene  Weston 


Records  from  Field  Meetings. 

Seven  field  meetings  were  held  in  2004.  The  following  are  highlights  from  the  lists: 
Scotgrove  Wood.  TF  1 7.  April  1 1 . 

Over  120  species  were  recorded  from  this  ancient  Lincolnshire  Limewood,  including 
small-leaved  lime  Tilia  cordata,  Sorbus  torminalis,  Luzula  pilosa ,  Melica  uniflora, 

Daphne  laureola,  Platanthera  chlorantha  and  Ceratocapnos  claviculata,  which  was  new. 
Lists  were  made  by  TS,  PK,  ZH  and  AF. 

Bradley  Woods,  Scartho  and  Dixon  Woods,  TA  20.  May  16. 

Over  130  species  were  recorded  including  Ranunculus  auricomus,  Orchis  mascula, 
Luzula  pilosa,  and  6  ferns  -  Pteridium  aquilinum,  Dryopteris  dilatata ,  D.  filix-mas,  D. 
affinis ,  Athyrium  filix-femina  and  Polystichum  aculeatum.  A  population  of  Briza  maxima 
was  also  noted,  presumably  introduced  as  birdseed  (PK)  and  M.  Tyszka  recorded 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus  in  a  ditch  along  the  south  side  of  Dixon  Wood.  Lists  from  TS, 
PK,  ZHandVW. 

Swinn  Wood,  TF47,  June  20. 

Over  140  species  were  recorded  from  this  very  rich  ancient  woodland  site  including 
Platanthera  chlorantha  and  1 0  sedges  -  Carex  acutiformis,  C.  flacca ,  C.  ovalis ,  C. 
pallescens,  C.  pendula,  C.  riparia ,  C.  sylvatica,  C.  viridula  subsp.  oedocarpa,  C.  remota, 
C.  otrubae  and  also  the  inter-specific  hybrid  C.  x  pseudoaxillaris  adjacent  to  its  parent 
species  C.  remota  and  C.  otrubae.  Arthur  Chater,  B.S.B.I.  Carex  referee,  confirmed  this 
NCR.  Zigzag  clover  Trifolium  medium  was  found  on  the  roadside  verge  near  the  wood 
entrance.  Lists  from  IW,  PK,  ZH  and  NL. 

Thurlby  Wood,  SK  88,  July  1 1 . 

Over  140  species  were  recorded  from  this  large  well-recorded  woodland.  Four  species 
of  Hypericum  -  H.  hirsutum,  H.  tetrapterum.  H.  pulchrum  and  H.  perforatum  -  Listera 
ovata ,  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa  and  Campanula  latifolia  were  present.  The  grass 
Bromus  commutatus  var.  commutatus,  now  scarce  in  the  county,  was  found  in  the  main 
ride  (confirmed  Laurie  Spalton,  B.S.B.I.  referee).  Lists  from  PK,  VW,  ZH  and  NL. 

Thurlby  Gravel  Pit,  SK  86,  August  8. 

The  pits  were  rich  in  floating  colonising  pondweeds  and  large  swards  of  Potamogeton 
pusillus  together  with  P.  crispus  were  found.  Large  plants  of  Veronica  anagallis-aquatica 
and  V.  catenata  dominated  the  surrounding  margins.  Very  large  plants  of  Isolepis 
setacea  were  a  distinctive  feature.  List  from  IW. 

Deeping  Lakes,  TF10,  September  12. 

c.180  species  including  Atropa  belladonna ,  Baldellia  ranunculoides ,  Ranunculus 
circinatus,  R.  sceleratus,  Schoenoplectus  lacustris.  S.  tabernaemontani,  Typha  latifolia, 
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T.  angustifolia,  Scutellaria  galericulata ,  Crassula  helmsii,  Samolus  valerandi,  Lemna 
minor,  L.  trisulca,  L.  minuta  and  a  variety  of  Salix  species  and  hybrids.  Lists  from  IW 
and  BH. 

E.J.Redshaw  sent  in  a  long  list  of  plants  recorded  from  Deeping  Lakes  in  2003.  This 
included  Blackstonia  perfoliata,  which  is  most  unusual  in  this  area.  Miss  E.J.  Gibbons 
first  noted  this  very  rich  site  on  the  Welland  Bank  on  a  train  journey  from  Louth  to 
London  on  July  30,  1966.  She  observed  an  overgrown  ballast  pit  and  later  in  August 
with  Mrs  Z.  Porter  visited  and  recorded  from  the  site  which  she  described  as  most 
remarkable,  particularly  in  this  fen  area.  Her  records  included  very  fine  Ranunculus 
lingua ,  masses  of  marsh  orchids,  Samolus,  Scutellaria,  Carex  pseudocyperus  and 
willows.  They  noted  107  species  which  considerably  increased  the  10  Km  square  list. 
Miss  Gibbons  stated  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  recorded  previously  and 
considered  it  an  extremely  rich  fenland  relic  site. 

Dole  Wood,  TF01 ,  October  4. 

No  botanical  records  submitted. 

Records  of  note  VC53,  South  Lincolnshire 

Neil  Harris  has  re-found  Juncus  tenuis  at  Swanholme  SK9364  where  he  first  saw  it  in 
1999  NCR.  He  also  recorded  Kickxia  spuria  and  K.  elatine  from  an  arable  field  adjacent 
to  Careby  Wood  TF0315  and  Potamogeton  berchtoldii  (confirmed  by  C.D.  Preston)  from 
Baston  Fen  TF1316. 

John  Redshaw  has  recorded  Cochlearia  danica  in  all  tetrads  along  the  A17  from 
Fosdyke  to  the  county  boundary  at  Wingland  TF33  -  TF51  (Plate  16). 

Kay  Heath  sent  in  a  record  for  Mistletoe  Viscum  album  for  Pinchbeck  TF22  growing  on 
apple. 

Brian  Hedley  sent  in  a  list  from  Whisby  Pits  Nature  Reserve  SK96  including  Mentha 
pulegium  (ten  patches  around  Thorpe  Lake),  Dryopteris  affinis  and  Spergularia  marina. 

Malcolm  Pool  is  continuing  his  detailed  tetrad  recording  from  south-west  Lincolnshire 
and  has  recorded  Lithospermum  arvense  between  Brandon  and  Stubton,  Amsinckia 
micrantha  in  an  onion  crop  at  Hough  Road,  Hougham  SK8844  and  Onopordum 
acanthium,  as  a  weed  in  large  numbers,  in  a  potato  field  near  Barkston  SK9341 .  He 
recorded  246  taxa  from  a  privately  owned  site  in  south-west  Lincolnshire.  These 
included  four  orchid  species  -  Ophrys  apifera,  Anacamptis  pyramidalis ,  Dactylorhiza 
praetermissa  and  Listera  ovata.  The  area  also  contained  banks  of  Thymus  polytrichus 
ssp.  britannicus  -  in  the  short,  calcareous  grassland  Carex  caryophyllea  and  in  two 
places  Arabis  hirsuta.  Campanula  rotundifolia  occurred  throughout  the  sward.  Areas  of 
undisturbed  grassland  produced  Ophioglossum  vulgatum.  The  wetter  areas  revealed 
spreads  of  Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  and  the  stream  channel  contained 
Ranunculus  fluitans ,  very  rare  in  Lincolnshire. 

Malcolm  Pool  also  counted  eleven  spikes  of  man  orchid  Aceras  anthropophorum  at 
Copper  Hill,  Ancaster  SK9842  this  year. 

Records  of  note  VC54,  North  Lincolnshire: 

Paul  Kirby’s  lists  include: 
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Alopecurus  aequalis,  Roses  Pond,  Laughton  Forest  SK89.  Orange  Foxtail  is  a  rare 
grass  recordeo  sparingly  in  Lincolnshire  and  not  seen  since  1974.  i.e.  Epworth  1895, 
Denton  1904  and  Torksey  1974. 

Apera  interrupta,  Cleethorpes  Dunes  TA30. 

Apera  spica-venti,  Scotton,  arable  field,  SK89. 

Bassia  scoparia ,  Derrythorpe,  SE80. 

Bidens  tripartita,  near  Torksey  Lock,  SK87. 

Blysmus  rufus,  Cleethorpes  Dunes  TA30. 

Calystegia  pulchra ,  Great  Limber,  Grasby  road  verge,  TA10. 

Carex  elata  Derrythorpe,  Folly  Drain  SE80. 

Carex  extensa  Donna  Nook,  saltmarsh  north  of  Stonebridge  car  park  TA40. 

Montia  fontana  Laughton  Forest  SK89. 

Oenanthe  aquatica  Torksey  Lock  SK87. 

Ftuppia  maritima  Humberston  Fitties,  brackish  lagoon  by  the  yacht  club  TA30. 

Saxifraga  tridactylites  Caistor  Cemetery  TA10. 

Poa  bulbosa  Dunes  at  Cleethorpes  TA30  and  Donna  Nook  TF49. 

This  grass  was  also  found  at  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  TF55  and  at  additional  sites  in 
Skegness  TF56  by  Brian  Laney  and  Paul  Stanley  as  well  as  on  Lincoln  West  Common 
SK97  by  PK  and  J.  Fraser.  In  August  small  bulbs  were  taken  from  this  unusual  inland 
location  and  grown  on  by  V.  Wilkin  to  confirm  the  identification.  This  is  the  first  county 
record  away  from  the  coast. 

Our  regular  team  (IW,  PK,  ZH,  VW)  recorded 

Angelica  archangelica.  Beside  the  Trent  near  Torksey  Lock  SK87 

Calystegia  x  howittiorum.  Watering  Dyke  Houses  and  also  nearby  on  wasteland  beside 

the  new  reservoir  SK  97 

Eryngium  planum.  Central  reservation  A46  Lincoln  by-pass  SK97  (det.  PK). 

Ranunculus  hederaceus.  Torksey,  ditch  to  south  of  Sand  Lane  SK87 
Polystichum  setiferum.  West  Torrington.  Old  Nurseries  TF  17 
Trifolium  subterraneum  Torksey  amenity  area  by  Village  Hall  SK87. 

Leonurus  cardiaca  and  Galinsoga  parviflora ,  Saxilby  Moor  Farm;  SK87. 

Roger  Labbett  organised  permits  for  the  group  to  visit  the  Woodhall  Spa  Hotchkin  Golf 
Course  and  with  the  group  recorded  Gentiana  pneumonanthe  in  its  two  old  sites,  also 
Solidago  virgaurea  in  extensive  swards  TF26C.  Oreopteris  limbosperma  and 
Chenopodium  polyspermum  were  also  seen  and  the  group  was  shown  the  rare  lichen 
Cetraria  islandica  in  one  of  the  gentian  areas.  Another  visit  is  scheduled  for  2005. 

Jeremy  Fraser  recorded  Persicaria  minor  from  a  hollow  on  the  West  Common  in  Lincoln 
SK  97  -  a  plant  ‘only  rarely  recorded  (last  seen  in  Lines  in  1911)  and  difficult  to  identify.' 
Confirmed  by  John  Akeroyd  (B.S.B.I.  referee). 

PK,  CH  and  JF  recorded  Spartina  x  townsendii  (Det.  Dr  T.  Cope),  the  hybrid  between  S. 
maritima  and  S.  alterniflora,  from  the  Wash  saltmarsh  on  the  Wainfleet  M.O.D.  Range 
TF  55.  This  grass  is  very  rarely  found.  Suaeda  vera  was  also  recorded  at  this  site. 

Kevin  Wilson,  PK  and  CH  recorded  Polypogon  monspeliensis  from  Tennyson’s  Sands 
and  Croft  Marsh  at  Gibraltar  Point  TF55  and  KW  also  found  X  Agropogon  littoralis.  the 
inter-generic  hybrid  between  Polypogon  monspeliensis  and  Agrostis  stolonifera .  on 
Croft  Marsh.  Confirmed  Dr  T.  Cope.  N.C.R. 

Graham  Weaver  recorded  Polygonum  rurivagum  from  an  arable  site  at  Haugham  TF38. 
Confirmed  by  John  Akeroyd.  This  is  only  the  second  county  record.  Although 
commonest  in  the  southeast  of  Britain,  it  is  possible  that  this  knotgrass  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  county. 
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Brian  Hedley  recorded  Azolla  filiculoides,  Galeopsis  speciosa,  Kickxia  elatine  and 
Chenopodium  polyspermum  from  the  Bardney  Lock  area  TF  17,  Ceratocapnos 
claviculata  from  Stainfield  TF  17  and  Triglochin  palustre  from  the  River  Eau,  to  east  of 
Barlings  Farm  SE  80. 

Tim  Smith  found  Senecio  inaequidens  at  New  Waltham  TA20  N.C.R. 

Brian  Gough  has  recorded  Linum  bienne  from  Cleethorpes  TA  30  near  Buck  Beck. 

Ian  Evans  has  recorded  Orobanche  minor  from  the  sea  bank  near  Wainfleet  adjacent  to 
the  M.O.D.  Range  TF  55. 

David  Knight  has  continued  his  recording  project  for  the  Skellingthorpe  -  Doddington 
area  with  many  local  lists  and  also  noted  Mercurialis  annua  from  a  new  site  in  Lincoln 
City. 

Keith  Robertson  sent  in  many  records  from  the  Tattershall  area  and  has  also  recorded 
Mercurialis  annua  from  a  new  site  -  Tattershall  Pits. 

The  annual  mercury  records  are  of  great  interest.  There  are  two  main  locations  in 
Lincolnshire  -  Lincoln  City  and  the  Coningsby  area.  It  is  recorded  in  Great  Britain  mainly 
south  of  a  line  between  Bristol  and  Yorkshire  with  very  few  Lincolnshire  records. 
Comparison  between  the  1960  and  2002  Atlas  maps  show  an  overall  increase. 

Phil  Porter  has  a  cluster  of  new  records  from  the  Whisby  Nature  Reserve  including 
Leontodon  saxatilis,  Plantago  coronopus  (A.  Binding,),  Cochlearia  danica ,  Rumex 
palustris,  Inula  conyzae ,  Listera  ovata  and  Pirri-pirri-bur  Acaena  novae-zelandiae. 

Lemna  minuta  has  spread  in  the  county  -  Bardney  Lock,  Chambers  Wood  BH.,  Folly 
Drain  PK,  Althorpe  PK,  VW  and  Swanholme  IW. 

Historical  Records: 

John  Redshaw  has  been  working  on  a  herbarium  held  at  the  Spalding  Gentlemen's 
Society  Museum.  The  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr  Martyn  Perry  between  1840  and 
1915.  Dr.  Perry  was  senior  physician  at  Johnson  Hospital,  Spalding  from  about  1870 
and  there  are  some  south  Lincolnshire  records. 

Cardamine  pratensis-  Surfleet  Reservoir  -  25.5.1901 
Althaea  officinalis  near  Spalding  -  July  1871 . 

Geranium  pratense  Castle  Bytham  -  20.8.1919. 

Carum  carvi  Surfleet  Reservoir  -  17.7.1907. 

Galium  mollugo  Cowbit  Wash  -  20.7.1907. 

Calystegia  soldanella  Skegness  -  10.8.1875. 

Gigi  Crompton  (Cambridge  Recorder)  sent  a  small  extract  from  the  records  of  R.W. 
David  -  1959  for  the  ribbon-leaved  water-plantain  Alisma  gramineum  which  is  of  great 
interest.  Recorded  first  by  the  LNU  at  Surfleet  it  is  a  national  rarity  being  recorded 
subsequently  by  E.J.  Gibbons,  I.  Weston,  G.G.  Crompton  from  Surfleet  Seas  End  and  in 
the  Blue  Gowt  Drain  by  T.  Wells  but  is  now  no  longer  seen.  Miss  Gibbons’  beautiful 
herbarium  specimen  is  now  in  the  Lincolnshire  Herbarium  collection. 

R.W.  David’s  Records. 

“1178  Alisma  gramineum.  Spalding,  Vernatt’s  Drain:  bend  below  (i.e.  on  opposite  side 
of  road  to  Sugar  Beet  Factory),  Platt’s  Bridge,  on  lane  betw.  Spalding  and  Surfleet; 
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scattered  in  some  plenty  with  Myriophyllum  alterniflorum,  Ranunculus  baudotii, 
Potamogeton  perfoliatus,  Alisma  plantao-aquatica  (50/262.253) 

River  Glen  1.5m.  below  Surfleet  — >  “Reservoir”,  with  Myriophyllum  verticillatum , 
Ranunculus  circinatus,  Potamogeton  perfoliatus  and  pusillus,  Zannichellia  etc. 
(50/266.286)  27  Sept.  1959.”  R.W.  David  ann.  CTW.  ed.  1. 

B.S.B.I.  Local  Change  Project  JAW’S  Survey  2003  -  2004. 

Records  from  the  selected  tetrads  were  sent  to  B.S.B.I.  on  MapMate  at  the  end  of  the 
recording  period.  Thanks  are  due  to  all  the  recorders  that  took  part.  The  tetrad  records 
showed  some  losses  and  gains  but  overall  brought  out  the  advantages  of  concentrated 
tetrad  recording.  Many  of  the  10km  squares  in  Lincolnshire  have  a  very  high  number  of 
square  records  but  these  do  not  reflect  the  distribution  of  species  by  tetrad.  Indeed 
many  squares  have  “hot”  tetrads  while  adjacent  tetrads  remain  unrecorded.  A  review  of 
the  distribution  of  records  held  on  the  botanical  database  at  the  start  of  2005  revealed 
no  records  at  all  for  296  (15%)  of  the  1923  tetrads  in  the  county  (149/805  for  Vc53  and 
147/1 1 18  for  Vc54).  A  three  year  project  has  already  started  to  cover  these  “unknowns.” 
If  anyone  would  like  to  take  on  one,  please  contact  P.  Kirby. 

Lincolnshire  Recorders. 

VC53  -  I.  Weston*  and  M.D.  Pool.*  VC54  P.  Kirby*  (  B.S.B.I.  Recorders  ). 

In  2004  records  were  made  by  the  following:  *  =  JAWS  Survey  Recorders 

AB  Allan  Binding,  TC  Terry  Cook,  AF  Annette  Faulkner,  JF  Jeremy  Fraser,  BG  Brian 
Gough,  PH  Peter  Haywood,  G  &  J.  Heath,  KH  Kay  Heath*,  BH  Brian  Hedley*,  NH  Neil 
Harris,  KKH  Kerry  Harrison*,  JH  Jenny  Hudd*,  ZH  Zella  Harris*,  CH  Colin  Hutchinson, 
DK  David  Knight*,  NL  Nick  Lamming*,  RL  Rodger  Labbett,  PP  Patty  Philips*,  PPO  Phil 
Porter,  EJR  John  Redshaw*,  KR  Keith  Robertson,  TS  Tim  Smith*,  GT  Geoff  Taylor,  MT 
Mark  Tyszka*,  GW  Graham  Weaver,  VW  Vi  Wilkin*,  KW  Kevin  Wilson. 

Thanks  to  all  recorders. 


ERRATA 

The  photograph  of  the  stoat  in  Transactions  Volume  26  Part  1  page  33  should  have 
been  credited  to  Roger  Labett. 

The  map  for  banded  demoiselle  was  repeated  in  the  article  on  dragonflies  and 
damselflies  in  Volume  26  Part  1  page  48-49.  The  map  for  red-eyed  damselfly  should 
have  been  included. 

Red-eyed  damselfly  distribution. 

Black  circles  1990-1994,  crosses  1995-1999,  white  circles  2000-2003. 
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Officers  of  the  Union  in  2004 


President 
General  Secretary 
Auditor 

Publicity  Secretary 
Sales  Secretary 


Chris  Manning 
John  Margetts 
John  Levine 
Vacant 
Colin  Smith 


President  elect  Richard  Chadd 
Treasurer  Ian  MacAlpine-Leny 
Membership  Secretary  via  LWT 
Programmes  Secretary  Phil  Porter 
Records  Secretary  Roger  Key 


Executive  Committee  Richard  Chadd,  Chris  Manning,  Colin  Smith,  Mark  Crick. 
External  representatives  Roger  Key  (National  Federation  of  Biological  Recorders), 
Ken  Rowland  (Community  Council  &  Swanholme  Advisory  Group). 


Section  Recorders 


Geology  Mr  David  Robinson  Mr  Colin  Smith 

Bryophytes/lichens  Flies  Mr  Andrew  Godfrey 

Prof.  Mark  Seaward  &  Mrs  Jillian  Mears 
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Fungi 

Freshwater  algae 
Higher  plants 


Mr  Ken  Rowland 
Dr  William  Brierley 
Mrs  Irene  Weston 
&  Mr  Paul  Kirby 
Molluscs  Mr  John  Redshaw 

Spiders  Mrs  Annette  Binding 

Isopods  &  myriapods  Mr  Neil  Pike 
Dragonflies  Mr  Richard  Chadd 

Grasshoppers,  etc.  Mr  Brian  Redman 
Shield  bugs  Mrs  Annette  Binding 

Butterflies  Mr  Allan  Binding 

Macro  moths  Mr  Phil  Porter 

Micro  moths  Mr  John  Lamin  & 


Beetles  Dr  Roger  Key 
Sawflies  Dr  David  Shepphard 

Ants,  wasps  &  bees 

Dr  Michael  Archer 
Plant  Galls  Mr  Graeme  Clayton 

Freshwater  invertebrates 

Richard  Chadd  &  Ms  Alice  Hiley 
Fish  Mr  Nick  Bromidge  & 

Mr  Ian  MacAlpine  Leny 

Mammals  and  herptiles 

Mr  Colin  Faulkner 

Bats  Mrs  Annette  Faulkner 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
John  Margetts 

This  has  been  my  first  year  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  LNU  and  it  has  been  quite  an 
enjoyable  time. 

The  Executive  committee  has  met  four  times  in  the  year.  As  Lincolnshire  is  such  a 
large  county  and  the  Executive  members  live  in  various  corners  of  the  county,  we 
decided  to  hold  email  ‘meetings’  so  the  committee  could  keep  on  top  of  issues  as  they 
arose.  This  worked  very  well,  with  the  formal  decisions  relating  to  email  decisions  being 
made  at  the  physical  meetings. 

The  LNU  also  held  a  Special  General  Meeting  to  address  some  weaknesses  in  the 
constitution  regarding  the  required  quorum  at  meetings  and  the  timing  of  the  financial 
year.  That  meeting  was  not  quite  quorate  (underlining  the  need  for  a  change  in 
quorum)  and  the  issue  was  resolved  at  the  AGM  with  the  help  of  a  postal  ballot.  We 
now  have  a  reduced  quorum  of  fifteen  for  general  meetings  and  a  change  of  financial 
year  to  1st  November  to  31 bt  October. 

Some  of  the  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Executive  Committee  are  the  setting  up  of  a 
Biological  Records  Centre  in  conjunction  with  English  Nature,  Lincolnshire  Wildlife 
Trust  and  the  County  Council.  We  have  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  to 
establish  the  Centre  and  have  employed  the  first  employee,  Margaret  Cole,  to  act  as 
the  BRC  organiser. 

Richard  Chadd  has  produced  a  Terms  of  Conduct'  for  the  leaders  of  field  meetings  to 
ensure  our  field  meetings  are  properly  and  safely  run. 

The  editing  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalist  changed  in  the  year,  the  task  going  from 
Roger  Key  to  a  team  led  by  Mark  Crick  -  and  still  involving  Roger  Key,  so  it's  not  that 
easy  to  escape!  This  is  the  second  issue  of  the  Naturalist  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  team. 

Professor  Seaward  has  carried  out  further  negotiations  to  find  a  permanent  home  for 
the  LNU  collections.  A  potential  home  has  been  found  at  the  Riseholme  campus  of 
the  University  of  Lincoln  and  the  matter  is  nearing  completion. 
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I  would  like  to  finish  by  thanking  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Editorial  team  for 
their  hard  work  throughout  the  year. 


Saturday,  January  10th 

Saturday  February  14th 
Saturday  March  20th 

Sunday  1 1th  April 
Sunday  16th  May 
Sunday  20th  June 
Sunday  1 1th  July 
Sunday  8tn  August 
Sunday  12th  September 
Saturday  23rd  October 
Sunday  24th  October 
Saturday  13th  November 

Saturday  4th  December 


MEETINGS  2004 

Illustrated  Talk.  ‘Lincolnshire’s  Bird-life  and  its  Study’  by 
Anne  Goodall. 

Annual  Recorders  Meeting. 

Annual  General  Meeting  and  Presidential  Address  by 
Mark  Crick  The  Lincolnshire  Mustelids’. 

668tn  field  meeting  Scotgrove  Wood 
669th  field  meeting  Bradley  Woods 
670th  field  meeting  Swinn  Wood 
671st  field  meeting  Thurlby  Wood 
672nd  field  meeting  Thurlby  Gravel  Pits 
673rd  field  meeting  Thurlby  Lakes 
Special  General  Meeting 
674,n  field  meeting  Dole  Wood 

Illustrated  talk  ‘Yorkshire  Naturalist’s  Union:  past,  present 
and  future’  by  Professor  Mark  Seaward 
Illustrated  talk  ‘Of  Cabbages  and  Kings;  the  history  and 
natural  history  of  Lundy’  by  Dr  Roger  Key 


All  line  drawings  English  Nature. 
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Contributing  to  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalist 


We  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  full  length  articles  or  short  notes,  even  a  few  lines 
which  can  be  useful  space  fillers,  on  any  aspect  of  our  natural  history,  current  or 
historic.  Consider  a  note  in  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalist  for  any  new  or  significant 
observations. 

Articles  should  be  typed.  It  would  help  the  editor  tremendously  if  they  could  either  be  e- 
mailed  or  sent  on  CD  or  floppy  disk  with  accompanying  paper  copy,  in  just  about  any 
word  processor  format  (although  don't  let  this  put  you  off  sending  in  an  article)  and  in 
the  format  described  here.  Adding  an  ASCII  and/or  RTF  text  file  in  addition  to  the  word- 
processed  file  will  ensure  that  it  can  be  incorporated  directly.  Most  word  processors  can 
also  output  in  ASCII  and  RTF.  Drawings,  colour  or  black  &  white  photographs,  colour 
transparencies  or  negatives  (please  include  a  print)  can  be  included.  Colour  illustration 
may  be  rendered  to  black  &  white.  Please  give  a  caption.  Illustrations  will  be  returned 
and  edited  text  resubmitted  to  the  author  for  approval  and  proof-reading  before 
publication. 

Convention  adopted  for  names  -  Latin  names  should  be  italicised ,  not  (bracketed)  nor 
underlined  and  should  follow  the  English  name  (where  applicable)  with  no  separating 
comma.  English  names  should  start  with  lower  case  letters  unless  incorporating  other 
names  warranting  capitalization  (eg  Brandt's  bat). 

References  to  journals  and  books  should  please  be  as  below.  Please  note  and  use  the 
capitalization  and  italic  convention. 

WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK,  Rev  E.A.,  1900.  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  at  Freiston. 

The  Naturalist,  25:  141-144. 

DUDDINGTON,  J.  &  JOHNSON,  R.  1983.  The  Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  of 
Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside.  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union.  Lincoln.  299pp. 

The  final  copy  date  is  31st  March  of  the  year  in  which  the  Transactions  are  to  be 
issued.  Please  contact  the  editors  directly  if  there  is  difficulty  in  meeting  this  deadline.  If 
in  any  doubt  as  to  whether  your  observation  merits  a  note  or  an  article,  or  you  have  any 
other  queries  please  do  get  in  touch  with  the  editor  c/o  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union, 
Whisby  Nature  Park,  Moor  Lane,  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  LN6  9BW  to  whom  texts  should 
be  sent.  A  guidance  note  is  available  and  is  sent  out  to  recorders.  Otherwise,  please 
attempt  to  imitate  the  format  in  this  issue  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalist. 

Editorial  Nick  Tribe 

The  editorial  team  of  Phil  Porter,  Roger  Key,  Mark  Crick  and  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
contributors  to  the  2004  edition  of  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalist.  We  have  no  fewer  than 
nine  feature  articles  this  year  and  fourteen  annual  reports  covering  the  wide  variety  of 
wildlife  of  the  county.  We  thank  all  of  those  who  submitted  their  copy  promptly.  Your 
conciseness  is  also  appreciated:  for  several  years  running  we  have  produced  editions  of 
the  Naturalist  that  are  at  the  limits  of  what  can  be  bound  in  the  traditional  format.  Over 
wordy  articles  need  time  consuming  editing  so  please  carry  on  saying  what  needs  to  be 
said  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Is  it  time  for  change  of  format?  Publishing  styles  move  on  and  some  members  have 
commented  that  we  may  look  a  little  dated.  Compared  to  BSBI  News  we  look  ‘cutting 
edge’  but  British  Wildlife  leaves  us  standing.  Production  of  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalist  in 
colour  is  not  cheap  and  moving  to  a  larger  format  has  cost  implications  and  may  not 
appeal  to  all  members.  As  we  are  half  way  through  a  Volume  it  may  not  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  change  anyway.  What  do  you  think? 

This  year  copies  will  be  advertised  through  Lapwings,  the  magazine  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Wildlife  Trust,  in  an  attempt  to  attract  new  members.  The  Naturalist  is  our  ‘shop  window' 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  join  so  please  draw  people’s  attention  to  it. 
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